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Tur underſigned Members of the Bar, requeſt you 
will convene a Meeting thereof, to be held at the Chan- 
cery Chamber, on Sunday next, the gth inſt. to take 
into conſideration a ſubje& of the utmoſt importance.” 


Edward Mayne, J. W. Bell, 
Charles Buſhe, William Saurin, 
H. Joy, W. C. Plunket, 


Charles Hamilton, 
Redmond Barry, 
Richard Jebb, 
Peter Burrowes, 
John Lloyd, 
William Vavaſour, 
William Sankey, 
T. O' Priſcoll, 
Eyre Burton Powell, 
Beresford Burſton, 
Jonah Barrington, 


A. C. M“ Cartney, 

J. Jameſon, 

P. Doyne, 

R. Lyſter, 

Gerald O' Farrel, 

W. P. Ruxton, 

M. J. O'Dwyer, 
Samuel Maleton, 
Joſhua Spencer, 

John Hamilton. 


In purſuance of the above requiſition, Mr. Smith 
called a Meeting, for Sunday, at 12 o'clock. 
Which having taken place, and the Chancery Cham- 
ber not being large enough to hold the Meeting And 
the Hall being conſidered inconvenient; it was adjourned 


to William-ſtreet, and held at the Exhibition-houſe 
| B | * SUNDAY, 
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Soup Ax, the gth of Dzctmntr. 


AmBROSE SMITH Eſq. Father of the Par being called 
to the Chair—He addreſſed the Meeting. Gentlemen, 
purſuant to a requiſition delivered to me by ſeveral re- 
ſpectable Barriſters, I have convened this Meeting. I 
know not the object for which it has been ſummoned, 
and therefore I declare myſelf ready to hear any gentle- 
man who is diſpoſed to deliver his ſentiments. I entreat 
that order may be perſerved. 


Mx. SAvuRIN opened the bufineſs. Sir, I am 
one of thoſe who ſigned the original requiſition, and 
though I have always been adverſe to calling a meeting of 
the Bar, to agitate political ſubjects, yet when a queſ- 
tion is ſent abroad by high authority, which goes di- 
rectly to deſtroy and annul for ever, the conſtitution and 
legiſlative independence of the country, I think it 
is the duty of every great body of men, and particu- 
larly the duty of the Bar, as learned in the Law and 
Conſtitution, to ſtep forward and declare their ſenſe on 
the ſubje&. In times of perfe& tranquillity it is their 
duty to do this, but at ſuch a period as the preſent, 
when the public are rendered incapable by the circum- 
ſtances in whigh they ſtand, of conſidering ſo momen- 
tous a queſtion, it becomes the duty of the Bar to declare 
whether it is wiſe or fafe at ſuch a criſis to diſcuſs it. 
It is therefore not my intention to enter very deeply into 
the queſtion, whether a Union in any circumſtances 
might or might not be uſeful. I ſhall leave all meta- 
phyſical diſquiſitions on that ſubje& in the hands of thoſe 
who profeſſed themſelves capable of ſeeing into the re- 
mote conſequences of ſuch a meaſure, advantages, which 
to my underſtanding are totally unintelligible. I ſhall 
content himſelf with offering a few obvious remarks on the 


queſtion, 


— 


5 
queſtion, remarks that muſt ſtrike the underſtanding and 


. common ſenſe of every man; and I will leave the learned 
. gentlemen, whom I addreſs, to agree in the reſolution 
which I will have the honour to propoſe. It was not 
until the month of Ofober laſt, that the people of 
Ireland were told for the firſt time, that they were 
. unworthy to govern themſelves, that they ought to ſur. 
render for ever the conſtitution under which, with all its 
imperfections, they and their anceſtors for 500 years had 
lived happily, and riſen, and were riſing to a degree of 
proſperity highly to be envied.—It was not till then that 
the people of Ireland were told, that the intereſts of their 
country, the morals, the diſpoſitions and. habits of its 
people were more likely to be promoted and improved 
by the care of a Britiſh Legiſlature, than by a Parlia- 
ment of their own, reſident among them. But was it not 
obvious to every man, that if, in caſe of a Legiſlative 
Union, Ireland ſhould be ſuffered to ſend an hundred mem- 
bers to the United Parliament, yet the Parliament thus 
conſtituted with five hundred Britiſh members and one 
Hundred Iriſh, muſt be influenced by every tie of inclina- 
tion, and I will add, of duty too, to prefer the inter- 
eſts of Great Britain to thoſe of Ireland, when they 
ſhould be found to claſh? Muſt it not be acknowledged 
that if the Legiſlatures of the two countries ſhould be 
united, their firſt care would be to diſtribute the burden 
of public debt and public expence equally or proportion- 
ably over every member of the empire, and muſt it not 
follow that the burdens of Ireland would thereby be en- 
creaſed to the utmoſt limit of her cpacity to bear? With 
reſpe& to the morals and diſpoſitions of our people, 
could it be reaſonably believed that the Britiſh Miniſter 
would ſend over miſſionaries here to improve and reform 
them? Would it not be his firſt care to extract from us 
our proportion of taxes in defence of the empire, and 
; B 2 would 
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wonld he not then leave our morals and manners to the 
flow improvement of time and circumſtances? Yet it was 
for theſe advantages that the country was called on to 
give up for ever its independence and right to govern itſelf, 
and yield to the care of a foreign Legiſlature, But the 
Bar, and every gentleman who knows Ireland, muſt know 
that if ever there was a country which, more than another 
ſtood in need of the indulgent attention and watchful zeal 
of a reſident Legiſlature—one which, from its know- 
ledge of the people, their habits, and their local circum- 
ſtances of the country, might adopt its regulations to 
the ſituation of the inhabitants, it was this country.— 
I will not, however, ſay that there can never oc- 
cur a time when a Union with Great Britain on any 
terms would be injurious to Ireland. I will not en- 
ter into abſtract diſquiſitions on the nature and bene- 
fits of the indiviſibility and incorporation of the empire, 
but I will ſay, that at preſent I ſee no benefit which 
could accrue to Ireland from ſuch a meaſure—poſlibly 
however, at a future day the light might flaſh on my 
mind; but the advantages which ſhould at any time in- 
duce me to agree to a ſurrender of the conſtitution and 
independence of the country for ever, muſt be of great 
magnitude indeed, and clear as the ſun at noon day. 
With reſpect to the reaſoning of thoſe who-now adviſe 
the meaſure, who was the man bold enough to ſay, ke 
was convinced that thoſe great advantages muſt atcrue 
which the metaphyſician pretended future time would 
develope ? Who would be bold enough to pledge him- 
ſelf to his country that thoſe advantages would repay her 
for her independence ? At all events it was not at the 
termination of a rebellion, if it was indeed terminated, 
the moſt alarming and ſavage which had ever ſcourged 
a country, that a queſtion of ſuch magnitude was to be 
diſcuſſed ; 
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diſcuſſed—it was not when a foreign army of 40,005 
men were in the country, and military law ſcarcely yet 
ſuſpended, that the people were to be aſked on the mo- 
ment, whether they would give up their Conſtitution, 
and transfer their Legiſlative power to another country. 
I therefore propoſe that the learned genilemen who have 
heard me, and whoſe voice the Adminiſtration and the 


People will probably look to with reſpect, ſhould come 
to the following reſolution : 


% Reſolved. T hat the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union of this 
Kingdom and Great Britain, is an innovation, which it would 
be highly dangerous and improper ta propoſe, at the preſent 
juncture, to this country.” 


Mr. SyenctR., Mr. Chairman, Sir, I rife to ſ-cond 
the reſolution which has been juſt propoſed by my much 
reſpected friend, who has entered into the ſubjeA. fo fully 
and with ſuch ſingular ability, that I ſhall treſpaſs but for a 
very ſhort time upon the attention of this Aſſembly. The 
reſolution propoſed for our adoption, contains two pro- 
poſitions; the one declaring a Legiſlative Union between 
the two kingdoms, to be an innovation on the Conſtitu- 
tion of this country; and the other, that preſent 
ſituation of this country is moſt improper and dangerous 
for the propoſal of ſuch a meaſure. As to the firſt pro- 
poſition, namely, that an Union would be an innovation 
upon the Conſtitution; there ſurely cannot be a doubt, 
even for a moment. For what is the Conſtitution of this 
country, but the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland? 
By this Conſtitution, a majority of each houſe of Legil- 
lature decides upon all objects of Iriſh Legiſlation which 
come before them; but would that be the caſe in the 
event of an Union? Certainly not, in that caſe not only 


a majority 
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a majority would not decide, but though all the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland of the United Parliament were 
unanimous on a queſtion, which concerned Ireland alone, 
.of which the Iriſh part of the Parliament muſt be the beſt 
Judges, they might be overcome by the whole, or even 
part of the Engliſh Repreſentation. Is this the Conſti- 
tution of Ireland? And I am not ſuppoling an extreme 
caſe, it is preciſely what happened in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, not fix years after the Scotch Union, when on the 
queſtion for impoſing the malt tax on Scotland; which 
was direQly contrary to the articles of the Union: all 
the Scotch members of both houſes oppoſed the meaſure, 
but it was carried againſt them by the Engliſh part of the 
United Parliament. But I ſhall ſhew from an authority, 
than which none can be greater, I ſhall ſhew from the 
authority of Mr. Locke, perhaps the moſt profound and 
ſyſtematic thinker, that England, or any other country 
ever produced, that Parliament 1s utterly incompetent 
to ſuch a meaſure, without expreſs authority from the 
people. It is unneceſſary for me to inform this Aſſem- 
bly, that Mr. Locke wrote his Eſſay on Civil Goyern- 
ment, for the purpoſe of vindicating the principles of our 
glorious Revolution ; that it was eſteemed the moſt per- 
fect treatiſe upon the ſubject, at a time when the great 
queſtion of Government and civil liberty had been diſ- 
cuſſed by all the ability and learning of England With 
direct reference to the Revolution, and the Engliſh 
Conſtitution; and that from that time unto the pre- 
fent, it has been looked up to as an oracle upon the 
ſubject: His words are theſe, ** * The Legiſlative is 
not only the ſi upreme power in the commonwealth, but 
& ſacred and unalterable in the hands, where the commu- 
* nity have once placed it z nor can any other edit of any 


* Locke on Government, 
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« body elſe, in what form ſoever conceived, or by what 
« power ſoever backed, have the force and obligation of 
« a law, which has not its ſanction from that Legiflative 
« whichthe public has choſen andappointed.” Andagain, 
« The Legiſlative cannot transfer the power of mak- 
66 ing laws to any other hands: for it being but a dele- 
« gated power from the people, they who have it cannot 
« paſs it over to others. The power of the Legiſlative, 
« being derived from the people by a poſitive voluntary 
« grant and inſtitution, can be no other than what that 
« poſſitive grant conveyed; which being only to make 
&« Jaws, and not to make Legiſlators, the Legiſlative can 
e have no power to transfer their authority of making 
* laws and place it in other hands.“ But it may be ſaid, 
that all this is juſt and true in theory, but irreconcilea- 
ble with practical politics. On the contrary, the prin- 
ciple has been recently recognized, and acted upon, by 
that very America, to whoſe example we are referred, 
and whoſe political wiſdom we are cautioned not to re- 
jet; and that very letter which is quoted by the author 
of a late pamphlet, is from the immortal Waſhington, 
Preſident, not of the Congreſs, but of a Convention 
immediately elected from the people, which ſat at Phila- 
delphia, in the ſummer of 1787, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of reviſing the American Conſtitution, to which the 


Congreſs conceived itſelf not impowered without 
direct authority from the people. 


And now, Sir, as to the ſecond part of the reſolution, I 
am really curious to hear an argument, why the preſent 
ſituation of the country, when the agitations of a moſt deep 
laid, wide extended, and furious rebellion, have not yet ſub- 
ſided, ſhould be ſelected for the bringing forward a queſtion 
of that magnitude and vitality to the Conftitution, which 
muſt agjtate and convulſe this country to its very centre. 
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10 
In England, ever fince the beginning of this extra- 
ordinary war, the bringing forward of any queſtion of 
political innovation, even that of Parliamentary Re- 
form, has been reprobated both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, as improper and dapgerous, whilſt the revoluti- 
onary fpirit was afloat throughout Europe, and mens? 
minds had been unhinged and unſettled on political ſub- 
jects; and if England, notwithſtanding her general loy- 
alty, notwithftanding her ſuperior learning, and her 
ſenſe of happineſs derived from her excellent Conſti- 
tution, cannot bear the diſcuſſion of ſuch ſubjects; 
is it in unhappily diſaſſected and diſtempered Ireland, 
that their agitation will be perfectly harmleſs? What 
then can be the reaſon, why the Engliſh government, 
in this reſpect, ſhould hold ſo different a language in 
Ireland from what they do in England? Why, it can 
be no other than this, which invincibly forces itſelf 
upon the underſtanding ; that they would take an un- 
generous and cruel advantage of the great army at pre- 
ſent in this country, and of that ſuppreſſion of the pub- 
lic voice, which the urgency of our ſituation had ren- 
dered neceſſary for a time; but I do conjure gentlemen 
to conſider the awful and tremulous ſituation of this 
country: If, notwithſtanding our immenfe military 
force; if, notwithſtanding all the zeal and ardour of the 
Yeomanry, it required three weeks to ſubdue one thou- 
ſand French, during which period, inſurrections broke 
out in two different counties; what would be our ſitu- 
ation, if ſome thouſands of French ſhould land in this 
country, (an event, againſt which nothing can inſure 
us), while in the height of the fermentation occaſioned 
by the diſcuſſion of this meaſure? Sir, I am ſure that 
the gentry of this country, would, at all hazards and 


under all circumſtances, reſiſt to their utmoſt, and to 
the 
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the laſt, the daring invaders of this kingdom; but can 
we calculate what effect their known diſapprobation 
of the meaſure, and conſequent diſguſt, would have 
upon the ſubordinate claſſes of the community ; could 
the government depend even upon the regular military 
force; could they be certain, that that ſoldiery, which, 
for their own purpoſes, they have at times encouraged 
to deliberate, would not deliberate for themſelves ? 
Can they be /confident, that the Engliſh militia itſelf, 
would efcape the epidemic agitation of the country? LI 
have, however, heard it aſſerted, that from the circum- 
ſtances I have Juſt mentioned, viz. the great military 
force in this country, and the ſuppreſſion of the public 
vaice, this is-the preciſe ſeaſon for the intraduQion 
of this meaſure, which could not be carried under any 
other circumſtances. Good God, Sir, is it poſſible that 
ſuch a ſentiment ſhould circulate, without circulating 
revolutionary principles along with it? Can it be en- 
dured to be ſaid, that the ſeaſon for introducing. the 
moſt momentous conſtitutional queſtion, to the conſider- 
ation of the Legiſlature of a free people, is, when there is 
an extraordinary military force in the country, and when, 
from the imperiouſneſs of circumſtances, the public lips 
have been cloſed? It is by the frank, open, and gene- 
rous conduct, which ſhould ever charaQterize free go- 
vernments, and not by the dark and intriguing policy of 
deſpotic Cabinets, that the Engliſh Miniſter will ſucceed 
in checking the ſpirit of cevolution, and all railing againſt 
the conduct of France, muſt be vain and hypocritical, 
while you yourſelf, in your practice, adopt the maxims 
of France ; and whilſt in pamphlets, written under the 
auſpices of government, the incorporating policy of 
France is recommended, as the model for England to 
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follow in reſpec to this country. The Iriſh Bar haz 
already had the honour and the ſatisfaQion of ſaving this 
country, or contributing moſt eſſentially to its ſafety, 
by taking the lead in the Yeomanry inſtitution ; and, I 
truſt, that they will now have the ſweet ſatisfaction of 


ſaving our country, by ſtanding between the raſh and 
ill- adviſed projects of the Engliſh minifter, and mif- 
chiefs that are incalculable. 


Mr. Sr. Gzoxct DALy moved that the further con- 
ſideration of this reſolution be adjourned to this day 
month. 


Mr. JamtsoN ſeconded the motion of adjournment, 
and oppoſed the original reſolution, as tending to the 
prematurely forcing the diſcuſſion of the queſtion of an 
Union, between Great Britain and Ireland ; a circum- 
ſtance of ſuch great magnitude and conſequence, that 
he thought the aſſembly were not at preſent prepared to 
decide on the merits of the queſtion, as having no evi- 
dence before them that a Union would be, in its effects, 
either beneficial or injurious to the country at large; he 
therefore, for himſelf, being the deſcendant of Engliſh- 
men, and he believed the great majority of thoſe who 
heard him were of the ſame deſcription, as well as ſome 
of the great proprietors and landed intereſts of this king- 
dom, did not heſitate to avow himſelf friendly to the 
principle of an Union between the two countries, on 
liberal terms, at the ſame'time admitting, that much 
would depend on the arrangement of the buſineſs, and 
until ſuch arrangement was made known, he conſidered 
every interference premature and untimely, 


Mr. 
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Mr. P. BuxrRowts.—lI oppoſe the previous queſtion.” 

I ſupport my learned and reſpected friend From defer- 
ence to him, I abſtain at preſent, from ſubmitting aſtronger 
propoſition to this Aſſembly. A Legiſlative Union with 
Great. Britain upon any terms, which can be rationally. 
Gonceived, is in its principle, at all times inadmiſſible ; at 
the preſent juncture the meaſure is peculiarly pernicious. 
What is in truth and ſimplicity the Queſtion ?—Whether 
the.Iriſh nation ſhould at all deliberate upon the terms and 
conditions, upon which it ſhould ſurrender a Conſtitution 
founded upon the ſoundeſt principles of human policy, 
whichit has enjoyed for ſix centuries, and under which with 
all its imp erfections and abuſes, it arrived at a ſtate of 
great improvement, and was proceeding in a courſe 
of rapidly accelerating proſperity, until in common 
with other countries, the political malady, which 
has of late, afflicted the world, had viſited it with evils, 
pot aſcribable to its Conſtitution. —I ſay this nation ought not 
to entertain ſuch a queſtion,—The diſcuſſion is certain 
degradation= The meaſure is certain ruin, We are told 
that the abſtract propoſition is harmleſs, and that every 
thing will depend upon the terms. I anſwer, that every 
poſſible modification of an Union neceſſarily involves evils, 
which cannot be campenſated in any poſſible modification. — 

Let us conſider the neceſſary actual ſacrifices and conſe- 
quences, and ſee whether there be even any ſpeculative 
equivalent. The total extinction of the Iriſh name and 

independent Iriſh Legiſlature is a neceſſary preliminary.— 

The merging of our Repreſentatives in an Aſſembly where 
they will be more than quadrupled, and where if they 

were unanimous, they could have but ſlight influence upon 

any ſubject, is a neceſſary preliminary. The perpetual 

exiſtence of the United Legiſlature in another country, 

to the influence of whoſe wiſhes and opinions they will 
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be ſubject, is a netceſſary preliminary. The enereaſe to an 
enormous extent of the principal evil which, for centuries, 
afflicted this country, namely, our abſentees, ig a certain 
conſequence. —The encreaſe of taxes is à certain conſequence, 
— The encreaſe of our national debt is a certain conſequence. 
—And that we muſt depend upon the good faith and 
feeling of a nation which experience tells us has, or may 
conceive, ſhe has -a rival intereſt, for the preſervation of 
any part of the ſyſtem which may benefit us, is a certain 
conſequence. Who is not ſtartled at this deficient cata- 
Jogue of preliminary facrifice ? Can any price warrant 
the ſurrender of the Conſtitution and liberties of a nation ? 
and what then is the price offered? We are told of great 
commercial acquiſitions, or embarraſſing commercial 
difficulties from which we may be relieved by this ar- 
rangement. I do not believe, even if I admitted our 
Conſtitution to be a ſaleable commodity, that England 
has any commercial price to offer. As to foreign trade, 
we enjoy it already, except as far as it is locked up in 
companies, from whoſe monopoly an Union could not re- 
ſcue it. As to the channel trade, we labour under ſome 
diſadvantages, from which Government has promiſed 
to relieve us, which Parliament can eaſily ſettle and ad- 
Juſt, which are of but light comparative conſequence, and 
which never can be a juſtifiable apology, for ſurrendering 
the ſource and ſecurity of all commerce, and of every 
thing elſe that is valuable—a national independent Legiſ- 
tme. Upon this head T will not dwell ; it is too extenſive 


in its detail, and too light in its comparative import 
to be diſcuſſed here. 


T haſten to that which is the grand pretence for this 
alarming innovation. The ſecurity of the connection 
with Great Britain it is ſaid requires ĩt This is indeed a 


powerful 
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powerful appeal Conne &ed as we are by ſo many ties 
to that great and powerful people, there are but few 
things w hich we ought not to ſacrifice to the preſervation 
of that connection. But let not our zeal miſlead us Let 
us coolly inveſtigate the probable effect of this meaſure in 
that reſpe&. I aſſert, I. hope without contradiQion, that 
the ſecurity of that connection muſt depend upon affection, 
end not force. Diſaſfection is the only ſource of ſepara- 
tion, and ſee whether, upon the whole, this meaſure be 
not more likely to extend than to reſtrain it. Conſider 


it in relation to the governing and governed bodies of 
this country, 


Does any man feriouſly think our Parliament likely 
to endanger the conneCtion by any thing hoſtile, or fac- 
tious ? Is it poſſible to add to their zeal for the intereſt 
of the empire? Perhaps that intereſt would be more 
ſoundly promoted, if they diſplayed more local attach- 
ment. At all events, the transfer of one hundred, pro- 
bably of the ſame, men into the Britiſh Parliament will 
not tend to abate the motives to diſaffection amongſt the 
governed here, which is the prime conſideration, and to 
which I haſten. T cannot, however quit this head, without 
expreſſing my aſtoniſhment and indignation, that the very 
men who bat yeſterday aſſerted that our Repreſentatives 
were pure and perfect; and who ſeemed to think that the 
higheſt character in the land, who ſhould aſperſe them, 
ſhould be treated as a rebel, and an outcaſt ; that theſe 
yery men ſhould themſelves now load them with the moſt 


unmeaſured calumnies—ſhould repreſent them as . 


mercenary, profligate and incorrigible. 


I ſhall now conſider this ſubject, in reſpeR of the govern- 
ed body of Ireland, and the influence of this meaſure upon 
them. 
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them. The very lower orders of the people, I conſider as 
mere machines upon ſuch occaſions—There is, however, 
2 middle order, in which the political energy, and aQuat- 
ing power of every free nation, reſides; and which by 
accident in this country, is ſo ſubdivided, as much to 
facilitate the preſent enquiry, the Yeomanry—the 
United Iriſhmen, and the Reformiſts, form I think an 
adequate diviſion of the political body of this country 
at all events, ſufficiently accurate and adequate for fair 
practical inference. They comprehend all religions, and 
extend to all claſſes neceſſary to be conſidered, 


Of the Yeomanry, who unqueſtionably preſerved 
the connection and the conſtitution, which they had ſworn 
to defend, I need not ſay much; I need not tell you, 
that loyalty to their Sovereign, and attachment to the 
conſtitution, ſo predominated in their minds, that all 
other ſentiments and conſiderations ſeemed to be totally 
diſcarded. Their loyalty could not admit of augmen- 
tation; but it may be forced to ſubſide, and I cannot 
conceive any thing ſo likely to affect them, as to loſe 
their Conſtitution at the very moment they have reſcued 
it from invaders, and placed it, as they conceived, out 
of the reach of danger. I confeſs, I have ſeen without 
wonder, a very conſiderable, and a very lamentable 
change, within a very ſhort time. Since this fatal queſ- 
tion has come forth, the moſt loyal men I know, en- 
quire into the affairs of the empire, with feelings, per- 
haps, inſenſibly altered ; they do not hear of a Britiſh 
victory with that ebullient joy, which indicated, even at 
a diſtance, the approach of glad tidings. Are men 
aware of the conſequences of ſetting ſpeculation looſe 
upon the probable ſtate of Ireland, in new and untried 
relations? I hope the Miniſter, who is ſuch an enemy 
ts 
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to innovation, has well weighed theſe conſequences. I 
come now to the United Iriſhmen—Surely no man thinks 
a cloſer connection with Great Britain will conciliate 
them. But, I beg pardon—I am in error—the United 
Iriſhmen, I am told, hold a jubilee of joy at this mea- 
ſure—they are its warmeſt advocates. They well know 
that their numbers will be increaſed, and their views pro- 
moted by it—they well know, that France will not re- 
quire an embaſſador to communicate the ſtrength of her 
friends in this country, while ſuch a meaſure is diſcuſſing, 
or after it ſhall be carried—that France . experimentally 
knows how ſuch conneftions are formed, to what purpoſes 
they are ſubſervient, and by what means alone they can be pre- 
ſerved. I come now to the Reformiſts—They object, 
and I think truly object, that the influence of the Mi- 
niſter is too great, and the influence of the Nation too 
little in the Repreſentative body of the Nation—they 
will not, I think, conſider matters to be much mended, 
when the former becomes every thing, and the latter 
nothing—at preſent they prefer, at leaſt, the majority of 
them, prefer the preſent Conſtitution, even unreformed, 
to a revolution. If that Conftitution be once diſplaced, 
*tis difficult to know what Conſtitution they may wiſh 
to eſtabliſh in its room; but it is tolerably certain, that 
they being Iriſhmen, they will wiſh for an Iriſh Conſti- 
tution. It ſhould be recollected, that I am now ſpeak- 
ing of Reformiſts, as contra- diſtinguiſned to United 
Iriſhmen, Upon the whole of this head, I think, the 
attachment of the governing body to the connection 
cannot be increafed, and that the attachment of every con- 
ſiderable portion of the governed, will be diminiſhed by 
this meaſure, and that conſequently it leads dire&ly to 
diſaffection and ſeparation. Of the powerful effe& 
which this terrific innovation will probably have To 
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the liberties of the Britiſh nation, and the balance of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, I ſhall not here ſpeak; this 
conſideration will, I truſt, be maturely NR by the 
Page of * country. 


But even though it were poſſible to deviſe a ſyſtem of 

Union, which ought to be adopted, this is a junQture 
the moſt unfit for propounding or diſcuffing it. I am 
no metaphyſician in politics—-I do not derive my opi- 
nions from mere abſtra ct reaſoning. Yet I hold it to be 
indiſputably certain, that the antient eflabliſhed Conſtitution 
of a nation, like this, cannot be juſtifiably annihilated, with- 
out the previous conſent of the nation, founded upon the * 
and fulleſt diſcuſſion of the ſubject. 


| That this meaſure will not be carried by fraud, or by 
force, I am fully convinced. The illuſtrious nobleman, 
who preſides here, and whom I am diſpoſed to contem- 
plate as a miſſionary from Heaven, ſent to ſtop the 
eſſuſion of human blood, and the progreſs of human 
crimes, is my ſecurity. Whatever may be the views, 
or the wiſhes of a Britiſh Miniſter, he will not hazard his 
well-ecarned, and widely extended fame, by any act 
which will not bear the judgment of future ages. 


If then, previous or even concomitant diſcuſſion. be ne- 
.ceſſary, can it be now ſafely obtained Can it ever be 


credited than an Union carried now, was founded upon 


national conſent ? And if the contrary opinion ſhould pre- 
vail, how fatal would the conſequence probably be? 
How various are the impediments to popular diſcuſſion 
at preſent ? Do we forget that aſſemblies of the people, 
are under temporary reſtraints, at leaſt, regulations not 
heretofore deemed neceſſary in our Conſtitution ; that 
| the 
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the Habeas Corpus Ac is ſuſpended ; that extraordinary 
powers are veſted in magiſtrates; that that undefinable 
monſter Martial Law till exiſts in parts of Ireland; that 
Rebellion is but juſt ſubdued, and Invaſion (till hovering 
around our coaſts; and above all, that a numerous Eng- 
liſh army exiſts in this country. To that army, I ac- 
knowledge myſelf, amongſt the reſt of my countrymen, 
to be deeply indebted, I attribute no bad deſigns to it. 
But I aſſert, that there cannot be a free diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion under ſuch circumſtances, and I add that if there 
could, it ought not to be now provoked. I ſay there- 
fore, that this is not only an improper time, but the moſt 
improper time that could be deviſed for ſetting afloat ſo 
dangerous and inflammatory a topic ; and I am aſtoniſhed - 
that any man could be ſo raſh and daring to caſt ſuch a 
firebrand into a country ſo combuſtible. In oppoſing the 
introduction of this meaſure, I feel that I am contending 
for peace and tranquillity, as well as freedom. I con- 
feſs, I feel a ſentiment of national pride, and perhaps, 
national prejudice in favour of the liberties of Ireland, of 
which I am not aſhamed. Perhaps theſe emotions may 
ſomewhat influence my judgment; if they do, I am uncon- 
ſcious of it, becauſe I feel a rational conviction upon the 
ſubject. I ſhould not, however, much regret it, if it 
were the caſe ; becauſe I am perſuaded that even a pre- 
judice in favour of the Conſtitution of one's country is 
one of the beſt cements of human ſociety: Condemn- 
ing as I do the principle of an Union, I give the pre- 
vious queſtion my decided oppoſition, 


Mr. BARNES.— Father Smith, to uſe the words of a 
great man, (Mr. GraTTaN,) the gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt but one, „is an Engliſhman, contending for the 
power of his country, while I am defending the liberty of 
D ming.” 
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mine.” He then ſpoke with confiderable ability againſt a 
Union with Great Britain on any terms. Indeed what avail- 
ed terms, however liberal, when if thoſe were acceded to 
by Ireland, there remained no means of enforcing the per- 
formance of them? To ſhew that terms propoſed by 
Great Britain as the price of an Union, could not be de- 
pended on, he adverted to what followed in the Britiſh 
Parliament a very few years after the Union with Scot- 
land—a tax on malt in Scotland was propoſed by the 
Miniſter of the day, and though it was oppoſed by every 
Scotch Repreſentative and Scotch Peer in either Houſe, 
it was carried in dire& breach of one of the articles of 
the Union, Nor'was this the only inſtance of violated faith 
—another occurred a few years back reſpeQing the rights 
of the Scotch Peers ſitting in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords 
here a caſe was decided by the Britiſh Parliament 
in manifeſt contravention of one of the leading articles 
of the Union. This cafe is the more worthy. the atten- 
tion of Iriſhmen generally, on account of the particular 
circumſtances attending it, and which you will allow me 
to detail a litile at large. At the time of the Union, the 
Scokiſh Peers propoſed, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted 
to guard them againſt the injury which they had ſuſtain- 
ed by the laſt determination of the Houfe of Lords; 
they were entreated not to preſs it, and to ſuffer it to be 
determined by the Houſe of Lords, whenever the queſ- 
tion ſhould: ariſe ; they ſubmitted, but by the propoſal, 
they manifeſted their fears, and proclaimed their wiſhes. 
The Lords did not diſappoint them, and in the year 
1708-9, their Lordſhips reſolved, as the Scotch Peers 
wiſhed, that a Scottiſh Peer becoming a Peer of Great 
Britain, ceaſed to have any intereſt in the Scottiſh Peer- 
age. In 1787, they determined the ſame point, and 
thereby turned the oppoſers of Mr. Pitt out of the repre- 

ſentation, 
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' ſentation. In 1793, a contrary determination anſwered 
the ſame purpoſe, and overturned the law, as ſettled im- 
mediately after the Union. Such is the confidence Ireland 
ſhould place in any terms propoſed by Great Britain; he 
conſidered it as an inſolent diſplay of her ſuperiority, that 
Great Britain ſhould propoſe a Union at ſuch a time as 
this; it was a meaſure dictated by her confidence in that 
proud ſuperiority with which her fleets ruled the ocean 
—but ſhe ſhould remember that that ſuperiority would 
be of ſhort duration, were it not for the force which 
Ireland afforded to man thoſe fleets—to his own know- 
ledge, and he had been himſelf a ſeaman, half the ſtrength 
of the navy of England, including the marine corps, 
was drawn from Ireland; and yet Engliſh Captains 
have had the inſolence to ſay, that in their ſhips, they 
would have no more Iriſhmen than main-maſts! Such 
was the contumely with which Ireland and Iriſhmen had 
always been treated by England—but he contended that 
Great Britain had nothing to give Ircland, which could be 
conſidered as a compenſation for the ſyrrender of its inde- 
pendence,—To all the world except the Eaſt Indies we al - 
ready had a right to trade and a Union would not give us 
more of the Eaſt-India trade than we already poſſeſſed 
for we could in that caſe, as well as now, only be permitted 
to ſhare in it by individual merchants becoming the propri- 
etors of Eaſt- India ſtock; and as to morals and meliora- 
tion of manners, he ridiculed the idea of thoſe reſulting 
from new importations of vice from Portſmouth and 
Plymouth, or from Duke-ftreet, St. James's. While we 
had a Kirwan in the Pulpit, and a Saurin at the Bar, 
we wanted no empyrics in Law or Divinity. 


One word he would ſay, on the pamphlet, entitled 
* Arguments for and againſt an Union.“ There was a 
D 2 time, 
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time, in the hiſtory of this country, and that within his 
knowledge, when an Attorney General would not have 
thought he diſcharged his duty to the country, unleſs he 
had indicted the author of it for high treaſon ; unleſs 
the patriotiſm of the Houſe of Commons had preferred 
an impeachment, as a mode of puniſhment more ſuited 
to the variegated crimes with which it abounds. With re- 
ſpe& to the right of Parliament to agree to an Union, he 


declared it to be his opinion they could have no ſuch 
right. 


He read the following reſolution, agreed to unani- 
mouſly by the Bar of Ireland, in 1782. 


" At a full Meeting of the Lawyers Corps, the 28th of 
February, 1782, purſuant to notice. 


Colonel Edward Weſtby in the Chair. 
T he following reſolution was unanimouſly agreed to. 


& Reſolved, T hat the Members of the Houſe of Commons 
are the repreſentatives of, and derive their power ſolely from 
the people, and that a denial of this propoſition by them, 
would be, to abdicate the repreſentation.” 


And then ſaid, Father Smith, let this learned meeting 
remember the diſtinguiſhed charaQers that ornamented 
the Iriſh Bar of that day; let them remember, that the 
late Chief Baron Huſſey Burgh, and the preſent Chief 
Baron Lord Yelverton, were among the foremoſt leaders 
of the patriotic band; that the majority, if not all the 
preſent Judges of Ireland, were members of that corps, 
and that therefore the People of this country, had the 
character and authority of the preſent Bench of Ireland, 
for the truth of the propoſition, contained ii in the reſo- 


lution 
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lution he had had the honour to read. He would like- 
wiſe ſay, that the Grand Juries throughout the kingdom, 
and the two Houſes of - Parliament, had declared that no 
power on earth, had a right to make laws to bind Ire- 
land, but the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
and to no other power would he yield obedience : It 
was his right as an Iriſhman to be governed by thoſe only, 
and bred as he was to the uſe of arms, he would not 
tamely ſurrender that right to the cunning or the inſo- 
lence of that ſerpent and political apoſtate, Mr. Pitt. 


Mr. T. GRAD. —I am happy to perceive, Sir, that 
my learned friend, who originated this diſcuſſion, has, 
upon conſideration, thought proper to withdraw ths 
plea in bar, he heretofore put in to the b1// for an Union, 
and that he now contents himſelf with the dilatory mea- 
ſure of a ſpecial demurrer ; and my friend who leads the 


oppoſition, ſeems not to differ much with him in princi-. 


ple, inaſmuch as his object is to transfer the argument 


to the adjourned liſt, in hopes that the parties may 


compromiſe, before the queſtion can obtain a final 


deciſion, 


I feel, Sir, that the part I ſhall take upon this occa- 
ſion, may be attributed to thoſe motives that in general 
are ſuppoſed to influence men who have any dependence 
upon Government ; but thoſe who know me, know how 
lightly I eſtimate my dependence ; and thoſe who do not 
know me may, before I fit down, be induced to think 


that my conduct is only influenced by the ſettled convic- 
tion of an independent mind. 


Sir, I not only approve of, but I ſolicit an Union ; 
I mean an Union upon equitable terms. The learned 


member 
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member has talked of tranſmitting our valuable Conſtitu- 
tion to poſterity z and if I had any reaſon to think that 
the country conſidered that Conſtitution a ſecurity, 
that they looked upon it with reſpect, or even with pa- 
tience, I would become a party to the deed by which 
it was to be indefeaſibly tranſmitted to future generati- 
ons. But I acknowledge to the world, that I am weary 
of a ſyſtem which, except its expence, has been of late 
nothing but a ſoumce of perpetual conflict, and civil hoſ- 
tilities. What moderate man is not diſguſted at having 
ſeen the convulſions by which this unhappy country has 
been ſo long ſhaken, and which have been induced by 
that ſyſtem! The peaſantry arrayed againſt the gentry,. 
the gentry againſt the peaſantry, and the phyſical force 
of the nation, drawn up in line of battle againſt its 
conſtituted authorities; demands, on the one hand, 
alledged to be unreaſonable and turbulent; rejections, 
on the other, alledged to be unconſtitutional and oppreſ- 
ſive; the People, on the one fide, charged with being 
a maſs of bigotry and republicaniſm; the Parliament, 
on the other, reviled as not being the Parliament of 
the People, nor the Parliament of the Sovereign, but 
the Parliament of an arrogant ariſtocracy, who, while 
they held the Sovereign in ſhackles, trampled upon his 
People. 


We have ſeen the natural effects of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
Demands leading to rejection, rejection to recrimina- 
tion, recrimination to chaſtiſement, chaſtiſement to re- 
bellion, and rebellion to extermination. Is this the ſyſ- 
tem that I am called upon to tranſmit as a bleſſing to 
poſterity ? Shall I viſit poſterity with a ſyſtem, in whoſe 
train are carried war, peſtilence, and famine? No; 
GIVE ME AN Union. Unite me to that country, 

where 
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where all is peace, order, and proſperity ; and give 
me, in that Union, the  unſhackled councils of a nation, 
where no prejudice arrogates to dominate, no local in- 
tereſts to controul, and whoſe councils have, at this 
important crifis in the hiſtory of the world, raiſed her 
head above all the nations of the Univerſe! Such an 
Union, we underſtand, is now offered by the Miniſter 
of our Sovereign. The People, defeated in their hopes 
of Reform, colleague for this purpoſe with the Sove- 
reign, and you are going to colleague with the ariſto- 
cracy, both againſt Sovereign and People ; but you have 
not even the ſtrength of an integral eſtate for your col- 
leagues. A great proportion, conſiſting of the viſeſt 
perſonages, nay the heads of that reſpeQable body, are 
faid to favour the views of the Sovereign; you, there- 
fore, have for your colleagues only the rump of the 
ariſtocracy. But what advantage do you propoſe to 
yourſelves as a body, or what credit with the country, 
from an interference, where your motivcs, to ſay the 
beſt, muſt *be doubtful, and where your interpoſition 
(to ſay the leaſt) muſt be ineffeCtual ? The People could 
fee no middle term between Parliamentary Reform and 
Parliamentary annihilation, When they aſked for Re- 
form, you refuſed your aſſiſtance ; and now, when they 
aſk for annihilation, you interpoſe to prevent the extine- 
tion of that ſyſtem which you then refuſed to redreſs. 
You then protected yourſelves by the argument, that 
it was no time to diſturb the public mind, by agitating 
the queſtion; and now, when even upon your own 
admiſſion, the embers of one rebellion are not yet cold, 
and while there is another ſuppoſed to be Kkindling in 
the country, you proceed without remorſe, to the diſ- 
cuſſion. But the People will not think you inconſiſtent. 


Parliamentary 
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Parliamentary Reform, they ſay, would be to you Par- 
liamentary annihilation ; and excluſion would be the 
conſequence. of either extreme. But of what general 
advantage can the continuance of this ſyſtem be to the 
profeſſion ? Though it be not the caſe in the inſtance 
of any living Barriſter, yet we all know enough of the 
hiſtory of the profeſſion, to believe that the Bar patro- 
nage, the due reward of genius and of learning, has too 
often been laviſhed upon Parliamentary ſycophants, at the 
expence of talents and perſeverance. 


Many of my brethren who are now around me, and 
who perhaps will vote againſt me on this queſtion, have 
frequently lamented to me, in an exaggerated picture 
which I could never ſubſcribe to, that during the exiſt- 
ence of former Parliaments, they thought the profeſſion 
degraded in the perſons of ſome men, who ſtood for- 
ward upon the floor, with a piſtol in one hand and a 
bludgeon in the other, cuffing down all the talents of 
the land; making their way to honours and emo- 
luments, by impudence and ſervility. I therefore 
call upon all my brethren, who feel within themſelves 

the impulſe of genius, and the energy of learning, 


to vote for the extinction of a ſyſtem that ſacrificed the 
fair trader to the ſmuggler. 


Believe me, Sir, if the people feel that your motives 
are merely ſelfiſh, they will not be touched with any 
ſenſe of your ſufferings in loſing the channel of Parlia- 
mentary preferment, nor will they make any common 
cauſe with you on the occaſion. But what effect will 
your opinion have with Government? If it has any effed, 
it will be by leaning againſt the impreſſion to give it a 
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bias the contrary way. If you have a right to dictate in 
this inſtance, you will have a right to dictate in every 
other, and then it will come to this, that as often bi 
as any State meaſure is in agitation, the Miniſter muſt | | 
ſend his compliments to Father Smith to beg he would | 14 
convene the Bar in order to take, what the learned mover 1 
has very ſophiſtically called their legal opinion. And 
then the leading council of the State will be a body of | 44 
Barriſters erected into a ſynod, of Attorney's-General in | \\h 


perſpective, embryo Chief Judges, and animalcule Ser- 
jeants. But ſuffer me to aſk that learned member what 
is to become of his legal opinion, if the phyſical opinion of 
the State be againſt him? All the cities of the South and 
Wet are from commercial motives ſtrongly ſolicitous of 1, 
an union, Situated as thoſe cities are upon the great | 1% 
Atlantick, on the weſtern extremity of the empire, be- |! 
tween almoſt all the reſt of the world and Great Britain, 
they know that they muſt become the ſtore-houſes of the 
empire; and the relative effe& of this upon the landed 
intereſt in thoſe parts makes tat intereſt equally ſolicitous. 
But the great body of the people are the Catholics, and 
they deſire it. (Here there was a violent outcry of no, 
no.) 
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I deſire to be underſtood, as only ſpeaking from my 
authority of the Catholics of the South with ſome of the 
moſt reſpe&able of whom I have the cloſeſt connections, 
and I can ſay, that they conſider an Union, independent 
of its general advantage to the State, as the only meaſure 
by which, to bury in eternal oblivion, the dreadful con- 
flict that has been ſo unfortunately revived at the end of 

u century between Proteſtant and Catholic, or as the 
parties are now invidiouſly diſtinguiſhed, between 
Orangery and Popery. But abſtra ted from this autho- 
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rity, I think I have a right to argue what will be the pro- 
bable opinion of the Catholics of Ireland when they come 
to decide upon the queſtion. There are but two fair 
ways of anticipating the opinions and the actions of men, 
namely, from their intereſts or from their paſſions; but 
when their paſſions and their intereſts go hand in hand, 
the grounds of anticipation are irreſiſtible. 


As to the intereſt of the Catholics, the trade of the 

be ing principally in their hands, and the effect 
of this meaſure upon the trade being unqueſtionable, 
they will certainly be urged by the impulſe of intereſt. 
But ſuppoſe ſome of the upper claſſes were to be deluded 
into an unnatural league with their inherent enemies, 
what would that weigh with the body againſt the intereſt 
of the peaſantry, who form the ſtrength of the country, 
and to whom. this meaſure comes recommended by the 
great bounty of a tythe modification. Will they heſitate 
upon the ſubje& : I believe, at leaſt I may venture to an- 
ſwer for them. And indeed, I believe they would take 
upon truſt any meaſuraghat came recommended from the 
nobleman, who now preſides in this country, and who 
has already covered them with the ſhield of his protection. 
But in ſuch a body there muſt be many who will reaſon 
from their paſſions. And in ſuch a criſis, as the preſent, 
the man frequently predominates over the metaphyſician. 
They will ſay, For a century we lay like a morbed 
% maſs upon the ſurface of the ſoil, without the capa- 
« city of enriching the country we encumbered. Whe- 
© ther by our friends or whether by our enemies, we were 
& then brought into political exerciſe, and in the con- 
* flit acquired conſiderable advantages. Their, how- 
« ever, we were not ſuffered to reſt, but in the effort 
„ to toſs us till forward we have barely eſcaped being 
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& remitted to the non-entity of our anceſtors. We have 
* ag yet eſcaped, but we have been denounced.—And if 
'& the preſent ſyſtem holds, we muſt expect the reſult 
cc of that denunciation. High and low, north and ſouth, 
&« from the channel to the occean we have been branded 
c az rebels. The Rebellion was called the cruſade of 
„ Popery, and that at a time when if we wanted to in- 
& ſtall the Pope we ſhould not have known where to find 
him.“ 


Theſe are arguments which the Catholic will not be 
offended with me for ſuppoſing in his behalf, for they are 
arguments which, if I were a Catholic myſelf, I ſhould 
be very apt to uſe, and that too whether intereſt or paſ- 
ſion was predominant, 


In ſhort, Sir, it comes to this—Whether will they 
coaleſce with their friend or with their enemies. In their 
Sovereign they will recognize their ſteady their perſe- 
vering friend. Their enemies are diſtinguiſhed by their 
badges. You ſee then, Sir, there is a great body of 
the people not likely to ſympathiſe with us. And inaſ- 
much therefore as the propoſed reſolution would proba- 
bly be ineffectual, I ſhall vote for the adjournment. 


Before T fit down, T muſt ſay that I am not capable of 
even hinting diſreſpect towards my learned and much 
valued friend who originated this queſtion. I know, 
and the public knows, that he is as much above the prin- 
ciple as the neceſſity of a ſelfiſh motive. I know, and 
the public knows, that he was offered one of the firſt lau- 
offices of the State, an offer as honourable to Govern- 
ment as to him, Without Parliamentary ſervice, or 
Parliamentary connection, they caſt their eyes upon the 
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Bar, and in ſelecting him, they only engrafted their own 
opinion upon the opinion of the profeſſion and of the 
publick. Sir, I ſhall trouble you no further. 


Mr. Jonx BEREsToRD, Jun. I riſe to obſerve, that 
I do not ſee how the object of the Meeting can be pro- 
moted, by coarſe and violent invective upon the Mi- 
niſter and people of England. I think, the introducing 
upon the tapis the charaQters of great men, (who are 
not preſent to defend themſelves), for the purpoſe 
of reflecting upon, and of reviling them, is as irrele- 
' vant to the ſubje& under conſideration, as it is uncan- 
did. To offer inſult, where reſentment is precluded, I 
do not think charaQeriſtic of generoſity or of decorum. 
It was not my intention to have obtruded my ſentiments 
upon this aſſembly; but as they ſeem inclined to in- 
dulge me with a hearing, I will ſtate my reaſons for diſ- 
ſenting from the reſolution, and voting for the adjourn- 
ment. The learned -mover ſeems to admit, that con- 
viction may ſtill flaſh upon his mind the propriety of an 
-Union. I am not ſurprized at this—for I am not aware 
how any deciſive opinion can yet be formed upon the 
queſtion, in its preſent ſtate of embryo and imperfec- 
tion, I do not ſee how rational conviction can be ob- 
tained, until the arguments of all parties ſhall be ad- 
duced. I deprecate the diſcuſſion of it, therefore, as 
prematute and improper, until it ſhall be ſubmitted to 
the public, by that authority which alone is competent 
to ſpecify the objects, and develope the plan of ſo com- 
plicated a meaſure z and I ſtill more deprecate, gentlemen 
pledging themſelves by reſolutions to any opinion upon 
a ſubject which is, as yet, unpropoſed, undetailed, and 
conſequently but imperfectly underſtogd. - It is the pe- 
culiar Wo and characteriſtic of the members of the 
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profeſſion to which I have the honor to belong, to ar- 
rive at the attainment of truth, by minute and patient 
inveſtigation ; I ſhould be ſorry, indeed, they were in this 
inſtance, to deviate from that line of conduct, ſo juſt, ſo 
honourable, and ſo liberal. I ſhould be ſorry they 
were to affect to decide upon any queſtion, much leſs, 
upon one of ſuch vaſt importance, without documents 
or materials, upon which a fair or rational concluſion 
can be grounded; ſuch a proceeding would be as diſ- 
graceful as it would be novel. But, I hope, I truſt, 
I anxiouſly expect, that the good ſenſe and good con- 
duct of the Bar, on this day, will not ſuffer ſuch an 
imputation to attach upon their profeſſion. There is an 
argument which weighs with me, and makes me pe- 
culiarly anxious that the Bar ſhould not commit them- 
ſelves, by any ſudden or precipitate determination, re- 
lative to a Legiſlative Union between this country and 
Great Britain, which, as yet, has not been propounded, 
and the terms of which have certainly not been ex- 
plained; (and I appeal to the feelings of every man 
preſent, whether there is any colour for delicacy 
upon the occaſion), that it is generally thought, that if 
a conſolidation of the Legiſlatures of the two countries, 
was ever ſo advantageous to the empire in general, or 
to Ireland in particular, ſtill the members of the aſſem- 
bly, which I have the honor to addreſs, muſt ſuffer, in 
point of profeſſional intereſt and political conſequence, 
inaſmuch as one of the channels to conſideration, to 
honor, and to preferment, will, in this country, be for 
ever cloſed, upon this queſtion; I did not mean to give 
my opinion, much leſs to decide; but I confeſs I fear 
their taking the lead in diſcountenancing even the en- 
tertaining or deliberating upon the meaſure ; their pro- 
nouncing a ſweeping condemnation upon the illegality of 
es a Legiſlative 
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a Legiſlative incorporation, and rejeQing the preſent 
moment as improper for temperate diſcuſſion, might 
ſanction the ſuſpicion, and give colour to the charge of 
their being influenced by narrow and ſelfiſh views, inſtead 
of ſtanding upon the broad and generous baſis of public 
utility, and national advantage I entreat you will not 
haſtily commit .yourſelves, I entreat you not to act, as 
if you wiſhed to carry by clamour and by tumult, that 
which it 1s the province of cool and deliberate reaſon 
to decide upon. I aſſert, that this reſolution, if carried, 
will look like an attempt to overawe the parliament, 
and to deter the Legiſlatures of the two countries, not 
from finally determining upon, but even from deliber- 
ating upon a queſtion of national importance. Depend 
upon it, too, the attempt, if ſuch a one could be m 
contemplation, would be futile and unavailing; and I 
hope it would be ſo, for if it were not, the Parliament 
would be feeble, puſillanimous, and inadequate to the end 
of its inſtitution. I again entreat you to wait until you 
. have ſome materials to ground your reaſoning and reſolu- 
tions upon; I do not make this requeſt as an advocate 
for or againſt the meaſure of an Union. Upon that 
great and momentous queſtion, I have not yet form- 
ed an opinion, becauſe, it is yet in darkneſs. The 
obje ctions which gentlemen have made, if well founded, 
will loſe none of their force, by their patiently waiting 
a detail of the plan in contemplation ; t heir mouths will 
not be cloſed by ſuch temperate and dignified demeanour. 
They will till retain the privilege of expreſſing their 
ſentiments, and that with tenfold weight and authority. 
It is unlike the miniſter, to bring a meaſure by ſurpriſe 
upon the people, therefore, I am. ſure ſufficient time 
will be given to diſcuſs and balance the expediency or 


inxpediency of ſuch a connection. It is unlike the Eng- 
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liſh people to whom we are under ſuch obligations for 
the prompt, generous, and effeCtual aſſiſtance they ſa 
nobly afforded us, to force a Union, if unpallatable 
upon us; and it is impoſſible that a queſtion of ſo great 
magnitude, comprehending ſuch a variety of intereſts 
and of ſuch infinite bearings ſhould be ſo hurried or 
huſtled through the Legiſlatures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as to preclude the public ſentiment from being 
clearly aſcertained, and expreſſed theron. Beware of being 
deluded by declamation, and mifled by a ſemblance of 
zeal and patriotic ardour, ſometimes aſſumed to acquire 
popularity, or to cover worſe intentions. He is not moſt 
his country's friend, who talks the moſt of the liberties of 
the people. If, upon fair, diſpaſſionate, and ſober diſ- 
cuſſion, a Union ſhould appear pregnant with miſchief, 
and national diſadvantage, rejeCt it. Your voice, as that 
of a reſpectable portion of the community, muſt always 
be attended to, and if that of the nation, will be obeyed. 
It will then be the voice of reaſon, of patriotiſm, and of 
juſt conviction; and not that of tumult, of faction, of 
intemperance, or of ſelf- intereſt. 


Mr. Ltovp vindicated the Catholics from the charge 
of their deſiring an Union with Great Britain. He con- 
tended that the Catholics were not friendly to an Union, 
and aſſerted he had as ample means of knowing their ſen- 
ſentiments as the learned gentleman (Mr. Gr apy). It was 

a ſlander on the great body of the Catholics, to deſcribe 
them as aQuated by ſo baſe and malignant a principle, 
as that of wiſhing to pull down the. Proteſtants, becauſe 
they could not riſe to their level. But if the Catholics 
were aQuated by ſo impolitic a motive, I am confi- 
dent the Proteſtant men would be able to maintain their 
rights in ſpite of their oppoſition. I am convinced, how- 
ever, the Catholics could not entertain any ſuch ſenti- 
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ment—They had already obtained in the courſe of afew 
years a variety of important privileges, and there could 
be no reaſonable doubt, but they muſt in a very few years 
more, obtain the only remaining obje& which they had 
to ſeek—They could not therefore be ſo abſurd as to 
give up tamely and willingly the advantages they had ob- 
tained, and the certain proſpect of attaining thoſe which 
they fairly purſued. He reaſoned at length, and with 
great energy, on the impolicy of urging a Union at a 
time when the paſſions of the public were in ſo irritable a 
ſtate, and on the injuſtice of propoſing it at a period when 
a great military force, and martial law, prevented the 


people from delivering their ſentiments on a queſtion of 
ſuch great national importance. 


Mr. Dz1scoLL.—Sir, it is very idle in gentlemen to 
preface their ſpeeches with eulogiums on the independence 
of their minds, and the purity of their motives, becauſe 
the nature of the mind and of the motive is beſt under- 
ſtood by the conduct and ſentiments of the man: if the 
motive be pure, it will here receive full credit ; if not, 
no ſplendid preface can ſhield it from detection in the 
enlightened aſſembly, in which I have-the honour to be 
heard. I feel the preſent a very awful moment, and I am 
ſtrongly of opinion that upon your deciſion this day will, 
in a great meaſure, depend the ſafety of my country, or 
the ſeparation of it from England, which is equivalent to 
its deſtruction. I riſe to ſupport the original motion from 
a ſincere deſire to exſtinguiſh the hopes of conſpirators 
and traitors who have brought their country to the brink 
of ruin—Hopes, which are revived at the chearing pro- 
ſpe& of the convulſion which is likely to agitate the 
public mind, if the great queſtion of a Union ſhall be in- 
troduced in the preſent ſtate of the nation. The power 
of the rebels is cruſhed, but their principles are not ſub- 
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dued; I am bound by my duty as a ſubject, and by a 
ſolemn oath which, T have taken, faithſully to maintain 
and ſupport the laws and Conſtitution of this kingdom; 
and I will vote moſt zealouſly againſt the introduction of 
a queſtion, the diſcuſſion of which in the preſent diſtraQ-d' 
ſtate of the country would, in my mind, bring the laws 
and that Conſtitution into imminent danger, by encou- 
raging Rebellion to rear its head again with ehercaſed and 
ferocious confidence. As to the political adyantages or 
diſadvantages likely to accrue to this kingdom from a 
Union of our Legiſlature with that of England, 1 am 
incompetent to decide: The diſcuſſion of'it is premature, 


and wide of the queſtion now befote you, which conſiſts | 


of two propoſitions z firſt, that a Union would be an 
innovation, and-' ſecondly, that it would be highly im- 
prudent and improper to propoſe it at the preſent juncture 
(Here a loud ery of no, no, by thoſe who oppoſed the 


motion, who ſaid that the queſtion then before the mæet- 


ing was that of adjournment.) I am aſhamed, vir, to 
hear in this aſſembly ſuch vociferation, and upon a ground 
ſo unworthy of notice. I have truly ſtated the ofiginal 
queſtion, the adjournment of which I oppoſe. I did not 
conceive that any gentleman would be ſilly enough to 


inſult the feelings of this metting, by an attempt to tram- 


mel their ſentiments upon ſo awful an occaſion, through 
the means of miſerable etiquettes and dexterities, the 
feeble inſtruments of faction, which ſhould be left where 


they were found, of which I hope I ſhall hear no more 


this night, and which if I do, I ſhall treat with the in- 
difference they merit. I have ſtated the two propoſitions 
contained in the queſtion, No gentleman has yet denied 
the firſt; and one feeble attempt only has been made in 
oppoſition to the ſecond : An attempt has indeed, been 
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made as it were to abſorb the firſt propoſition, by a bold 
poſition of blameable extent, and moſt unneceſſary intro- , 
duction. It has been afferted, “that the Parliament of 
«. Ireland has by the Conſtitution a power to form ſuch 
* a Union independent of, and uncontrouled by, the 
e ſenſe of the people of this kingdom.” I ſhall deny 
that doctrine to the laſt moment of my life. The com- 


mon principle of reaſon and juſtice deny the power con- 


tended for; the three great branches of out Conſtitution | 
are, are the eſtates of the. people of Ireland—The exiſting 
members of all of them, are the truſtees and agents of the 
nation. Upon the diſſolution of the Parliament, the great 
reverſionary right of the people comes into poſſeſſion, and 
they excerciſe their right, as well by their Sovereign, as by 
themſelves, in creating a new truſt; but they do not 
abſolutely transfer the ſoil. They delegate the ſtupendous 
power of making laws to affeQ their lives, liberty, and 
property. But when the term of the truſt, as eſtabliſhed 


by law, expires ; the people have a right to demand, im- 


periouſly to demand, a reſtoration of their eſtate and 
the actual exerciſe of the actual exerciſe of their power 
to commit it to the hands of new truſtees, either to in- 
creaſe its improvement, or to infuſe-new ftrength into 
any parts of it which might have been impoveriſhed by 


the outgoing occupiers. Upon this principle I am ſup- 


ported by high. authorities, unneceſſary to be cited to this 


learned aſſembly. If a Union ſhall be effe&ed with Eng- 
land in purfuance of the conſent of the majority of the 


thinking part of the nation fairly taken when the nation 


can think, I ſhall hold it to be my bounden duty to ſub- 


mit, and to act under it. But if the ſeparate right of 


| Legiſlation for Ireland, ſhall be annihilated or transfered, 


or incorporated with that of = other country without 
ſuch 
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ſuch conſent of the nation, I cannot conceive myſelf 


juſtly bound by any ſuch tranſaQion. 


| Gentlemen kin complained of the animation which 
has appeared this night, in diſcuſſing the queſtion before 
you. They have deprecated raſhneſs of deciſion, and 
entreated yon to allow a month for ſaber diſcuſſion, as 
the only means of enabling you to form a correct judg- 
ment. I meet thoſe gentlemen upon their own ground; 
and if they are alarmed at what they call intemperance 
in the minds of the gentlemen around me, enlightened 
by education, and chaſtened by habit and deep reflection, 
and that upon a queſtion which only expreſſcs our terror 
at the approach of the grand meaſure of a Union, what 
frightful tumult muſt they not expe& in the great maſs 
of the public mind, when the mighty propoſal itſelf 
comes forward, and provokes the agitation at ſuch a 
period as the preſent! It is in vain, Sir, to diſſemble: 


Thoſe gentlemen muſt know that in the preſent con- 


vulſed ſtate of this country, there is no claſs of men who 
are in a ſtate of mind to give the ſober conſideration 
they are ſo fond of, to the meaſure of a Union. Will 
they ſeek ſobriety of diſcuſſion, amang the agonies of 


difappointed treaſon ? Will they look for it, in the ex- 


aſperated - reſentment of loyaliſts, whoſe kindred are 
murdered, and whoſe property. has been plundered ? 
Will they reſort to the huſband of an abuſed wife, ox 
the father of a violated daughter, for ſobriety of reaſon-. 
mg? Is it from the ſanguinary conflicts of religious 


bigotry, almoſt unequalled in the annals of hiſtory, | 
that they ſee ſobriety of thought likely to iſſue ? Are 


the minds of affrighted townſmen, and of panic-ſtruck 


n gentlemen, fitted for the ſober diſcuſſion of a 
F 2 queſtion, 
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queſtion, involving the irrevocable doom of their coun- 
try? No, Sir; the promoters of this meaſure, going 


at leaſt to a radical change of our mode of Legiſlation, 


and to the abſolute removal of our ſeperate Parliament, 
know in their hearts that the ſenſe of the nation cannot, 
by poſſibility, be taken in the preſent ſtate of this bleed- 
ing, unhappy country; and therefore if a. queſtion of 


ſuch vaſt moment ſhall be brought forward in ſuch a 


a ſituation of the kingdom, I cannot view it in any other 


light, than a deliberate reſolution to carry the meaſure 
either by force or fraud. But, Sir, in recommendation 
of a Union, I am aſtoniſhed to hear moſt extraordinary 
topics reſorted to. You are told that his Majeſty and 
the diſaffeQed part of our people are united in their 
wiſhes for the meaſure. We are adviſed to betake our- 
ſelves to a Union, as our only refuge from the want of 
integrity in our own Parliament and in the Government 
of the country. Sir, I cannot liſten to ſo ſcandalous a 
libel upon my Sovereign, without reprobating the impu- 
tation. It is not in his exalted nature, to form any ſort 
of communion with diſappointed traitors ; nor can I 


hear without indignation, any aſperſion upon our Par- 


liament, or the Adminiſtration of Ireland, becauſe I am 
clear that the obvious effect of it is, to pamper the 
malignity, and to realize the pretences of the horrible 


conſpiracy from which the. nation has ſo lately, and ſo 
narrowly eſcaped, 


Without any weight from property, influence or con- 
neCtion, I conſider myſelf as having as dear, and as 
highly valued pledges in this country, as any other man 
in it without exception. As a profeſſional man, my 
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and the favour of my countrymen. What impreſſion 
my ſemiments may make upon you, I cannot preſume to 
Fay; but 1 have given them to you ſincerely. I think 
I ſee a cloud rifing above our horizon, more livid, more 
fraught with deſolation, than appeared at any time dur- 
ing the late rebellion. But I will not deſpair + The effu- 
ſions of manly ſenſe and ſpirit, which I have this night 
witneſſed in this numerous and moſt reſpectable aſſem- 
bly, have greatly animated my hope, that your deciſion 


will operate as a ſalutary conductor, in diverting the 
deathful fire from the boſom of your country. 


Mr, Goorp.—Before I entered this room, my wind 
was made up, not only on the original motion now un- 

der conſideration, but on the abſtract queſtion of an in- 
corporating Union between Great Britain and Ireland. I 
had determined, that on the original reſolution propoſed 
by my honourable: and much reſpected friend, I would 
not ſay a word; hoping as I did that a propoſition ſo 
temperate in its conſtruction, and ſo reaſonable in its ob- 
ject, would have paſſed this Aſſembly with out oppoſi- 
tion; that it would have been received with acclamation, 
without the neceſſity of diſcuſſion. I have been diſap- 
pointed It has already undergone, and is undergoing 


diſcuſſion : in its outſet it has met with determined op- 
poſition. 


Nor has my diſappointment been the leſs bitter, when I 
conſider, that that very oppoſition has proceeded from a 
quarter of much weight and reſpectability among us; 
of much value on the ſcore of affection and gratitude, in 
the hiſtory of Jriſh affairs. I am, I ſay, Sir, deeply af- 
fected, when I confider the melancholy inſtability of 

| human 
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human conduct; the extraordinary and unaccountable 
revolutions of the human mind. | Is it not then lamenta- 


able to think, that a name which Ireland never can for- 


get, whoſe exertions in her favour, Iteland never can 


repay, that name, which in the year 1782, by an happy 


and ſuccesful combination of ardent ſincerity, and gi- 
gantic intellect, went no ſmall way in contributing to 
atchieve the independence of this country, ſhould in the 
year 1798 be the firſs to ſurrender that independence? 
Is it not a ſource of ſorrow and indignation, that a name 
which in the year 1782 would have fought and died for 


the liberties and conſtitution of Ireland, ſhould in the year 
1798 be the firſt to ſacrifice both, not to the wants, or 
convenience of Great Britain, but to the profligate and 
intereſted plans of an artful and defigning Miniſter ? 

By what fatality has it happened, by what, proceſs of 
the human underſtanding, is it to be accounted for, that 
the ſame hand that once held the ſhield, ſhould now hold 


the dagger; that, iat conſtitution which was once the 


object of anxious care and protection, ſhould now become 
the inviting object of hoſtility and murder. I have ſaid 
before, that Ireland never could, I ſay it now, Ireland 
never can forget this name, 5 


In the midſt of theſe melancholy obſervations, there is 
not wanting unto me much of pride and conſolätion. 
Perhaps the hiſtory of any country in Europe never ex- 
hibited to the eyes or underſtanding of men, a more aw- 
ful, intereſting, and dignified ſpeQacle, than that before 
me; and it is not with hope, but with confidence I ſay, 
that the reſult of this day will juſtify the obſervation of 
an eloquent writer; That an additional fold in the ſhield 
of liberty, is an independent Bar.” Perhaps the hiſtory of 
no 
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no country on earth ever recorded a moment, which 
under all its circumſtances; created a ſtronger intereſt than 


this. The Iriſh Bar, that great proportion of the think- | 


ing maſs of this country, are aſſembled on the Lord's 
day, (a day which our children may yet look for in the 
calendar, with emotions of augmented piety and venera- 
tion) not for the purpoſe of factious debate, but for the 
more glorious and important end, of national dignity, and 


national peace; and as they have but recently contributed 


to ſave the Monarchy from the encroachments of a po- 
pulace, ſo it is my fervent prayer to the Almighty, that 
they may be able to ſave from the deſigns of avarice or 
ambition, the freedom and laws, and pride, and dignity, 
and conſtitution, of a great but unfortunate people. 


But you have been moved to adjourn your meeting 


until this day month. Under the ſpecious pretext of more 


mature conſideration, I think I can diſcover the certain 
operation of political cunning.” You have been told by a 


gentleman, bearing a name of no ſmall authority and 


power, and influence in this country, that a debate ſo 
lightly conſidered, and ſo quick in its determination, may 
be liable to be miſrepreſented. I agree with that learned 
gentleman; I ſtood not in need of his atteſtation, to 
know that we may be, as we have hitherto been, libelled. 
I know it to demonſtration, that we have not been able 
to preſerve the debate, and reſult of our meeting a few 
days ſince, from falſe and wicked miſrepreſentation. L 
know that one of the ableſt and moſt virtuous men in this 
kingdom was groſsly libelled in one of the daily papers. 
Let jt not be told me that there are but one ſet of prints, 
that have contributed to our late misfortunes—l tell you, 
Sir, that if one writer can ſeduce, another may goad a 


people into rebellion. I hold thoſe in pari delifo, who, 


; dare 
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date to libet the Government, and thoſe who dare to 
libel the People. I hold thoſe equally culpable, who 
ſhall dare to miſrepreſent the Prince to the People, and 

thoſe who ſhall dare to miſrepreſent tne People to the 
| Prince, I hold it equally deteſtable, to repreſent the 


Prince to the people, as a tyrant, and the * tin to 
the Prince, as fit o'y to be e | | 


U 


Alas] to what incaleulable hetardy and tv, are 
they willing to expoſe all that is dear to Iriſhmen, who 
ſpeak to me of an incorporating Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In vain ſhall they urge to me, as 
has been done this day, the inviting (and as they call it) 
tempting advantages, that in a. commercial detail, may 
be gained by it. On a great conſtitutional queſtion, my 
mind recoils from the ſtupid and unfeeling work of caleu- 
lation. On a great conſtitutional queſtion, my mind 
diſdains to be governed by the rules of vulgar arithmetic, 
He is. the libelſer of my underſtanding; he is the viola- 
tor of my beſt and fineſt feelings, who dares to tell me, 
that he can give me an equivalent for independence, 
and a bargain for the conſtitution; and ſhall endeavour 
to prove it to me, by the rule of three direct. When 
was it ever heard of, that the free conſtitutibn of a great 
People, was a marketable commodity? When was it 
ever heard of, that the independence of a great nation, 
formed an article in the ſchedule of her export or im- 
port trade? When was it ever heard of, that national 
feeling, and pride, and dignity, could be aſcertained, by 
the application of geometry, or numerical calculation? 


I ſay, then, that on this great, awful, and tremendous 
ſubje&, TI will not treat with the Britiſh Miniſter, or the 


Brituſh Merchant, with his pen in one hand, and his 
| Ledger 


< 


Ledger in the other—or if I do treat with him, 1 ſhall 
treat with him on grounds, on which he never can come 
up to my price, He may open to me, his Ledger ſhall 
open to him, the great volume of human nature. He 
may recid for me, his ſtring of entries, and calculations—L 
ſhall reed for kim, the inexhauſtible detail of my juſt and 
honourable feelings. He may offer to tempt me, by his 
ſyſtem o f commerce—I ſhall reſiſt the temptation, with 
the whole ſyſtem of national feeling, national pride, dig- 
nity, affe tion, and . 


| Trepeart it—my mind is 2 ups on the abliraQ queſ- 
tion of un incorporating Union, between this kingdom 
and Great Britain. Encumber it, as you pleaſe, with the 
whole detail of commercial advantages, I will not have 
it. I tell you, Sir, if this Union ſhould take place, and 
that the Britiſh and Iriſh intereſts ſhould ever claſh; it is 
not - poſſible that the Britiſh Miniſter can be the beſt 
judge, or guardian; of the Iriſh intereſts. The Britiſh 
Miniſter muſt, for ever, be ſubſervient to the will, and 
intereſts of the Britiſh merchant—the Britiſh merchant 
muſt, for ever, be ſubſervient to his own intereſt. Should 
ever, then, ſuch an unfottunate competition of intereſts 
ariſe, I will not entruſt the welfare of Ireland to the im- 
partiality of the Britiſh Minifter, or the diſintereſted can- 
dour of the Britiſh merchant, I will not tratsfer from 
leiſhmen, the privilege of confidering the welfare of 


Ireland, I will not ſurrender tat to any 1 upon 
earth. . | 


1 think I argue from the neceſſary. operations of the 
human paſſion on the human conduct, when I ſay, that 
the Britiſh Merchant will force the Britiſu Miniſter to be 
Britiſh, even on the ſubje& of Jriſb affairs. And when 
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the n of ſelf-intereſt once ſpeaks, it ſpe:tks in a 
voice of thunder; the conſiderations of equity and juſ- 
tice are too feeble to be heard. In ſuch a ſitua tion, as 
well might you expect from the oyſter the ſagacity of 
human intelle& ; as well might you expect from the 
famiſhed tiger, the ſympathy of human feeling, as from 
the Britiſh Miniſter, and Britiſh Merchant, a due and 
impartial conſideration, as well as an honeſt and feeling 


conduct, touching the affairs of this our country. 


But you are, at this moment, under the influence of 
that Britiſh Miniſter. We are; and I will rather truſt 
to the influence, than to the power, of the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter. I will not adopt any meaſure, which can anni- 
hilate the principle of regeneration. It is poſſible, that 
Iriſhmen may yet underſtand, and feel, and a& up to, 
the true intereſts of Ireland. The principle, by which 
a foreign, detrimental intereſt, is kept up, in this coun- 
try, is uncertain, and precarious. The motives of ſelf- 
intereſt, are certain, and eternal. They ceaſe only with 
the extincrion of the human qualities, in human nature. 


I Tam an enemy to the principle of an Union, in 


whatever ſhape, and under whatever modifications. you 


pleaſe; ſo am I diſguſted with the artful and infidious 
language with which the queſtion is uſhered to the notice 
of the public mind. Much talk there has been, of the 
protection and generoſity of Great Britain, in the hour 
of our danger, and in the day of our diſtreſs: I am as 
happy as any man that liveth, in bearing teſtimony-unto 
the protection and generoſity of Great Britain. I am a 
friend, a moſt hearty and decided friend, to the conefion 
between Great Britain and Ireland; but I will not wound 
the delicacy of the 2 of Great Britain, by ſur- 


rendering 
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rendering a Conſtitution I have already taken a ſolemn 
<ath to maintain; nor ſhall I betray a truſt delegated to 


me by my forefathers, as the right of inheritance of my 
children for ever. 


Much talk there has alſo been, of the factifices which 


Great Britain is ready, and willing, to make, for the be- 


nefit of Ireland. She is forſooth, nobly and generouſly 
inclined, at the expente of her own intereſts, to concede 
unto Ireland, an incorporating, a legiſlative Union. She 
is the firſt to offer a boon, which neither reaſon nor dig- 


nity can refuſe! Is the intellectual mind of this country 


fo fallen? Are we become ſo ſtupified, by our misfor- 
tunes? that we cannot diſcover, under this maſque, and 
Habit of candour and diſintereſtedneſs, the vital form and 
principle of cunning and ſelfiſhneſs. Times Danaos, ef 
dona ferentes. I will judge for myſelf, . I will not truſt, 
on the queſtion of our importance as a nation, to the can- 
dour and generolity of the Britiſh Miniſter. , Let him 
gild the pill as he pleaſes, I will not ſwallow it. And 
here again, do all my feelings of national pride, and dig- 
nity, find full force and operation. I deſpiſe not for my 


country, the kind offices of any nation. I diſdain that 


ſhe ſhould be the mendicant of any nation; therefore, on 
that ſcore, I will not be under any obligation to Great 
Britain. | | 


But, we are fertile in refources. We can, and ought 
to contribute to the neceſſities of England. I would em- 
bark my laſt ſhilling in the cauſe of England I would 
ſtand or fall by her; but I will not be cajoled by her. 
She ſhall not reduce me to bankruptcy, and ſay ſhe did 
ſo for my advantage. She ſhall not reduce me to beg- 
gary, under the pretext of an advantageous * If 
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I ary to be a bankrupt, and a beggar, I ſhall be: ſo with 
the ſolitary, but ineſtimable conſolation, that, | with my 
eyes open, I have been a bankrupt and beggacd myſelf, 
for a friend in diſtreſs, E will not ſubmit to the degrad- 
ing ſtate of becoming bankrupt and beggar, under the 
pretext and cover of a commercial ſpeculation. 


But this nation, from her ſituation, language, and 


conſtitution, ought to be, and muſt ultimately be, a part 


of Great Britain. I underſtand, and feel the argument. 
There are forty thouſand troops, in Britiſh pays in lre- 
land; yet, with forty thouſand bayogets, at my heart, I 
would tell the Britiſh Miniſter, he ſball not, can not plant, 
gnother Sicily in the boſom of the Atlantic. With as 


many adyaniages as antient Sicily ever poſſeſſed, we have 


to plead for us the encreaſed. and encreaſing light of hu- 
man nature, the uncalculated and incaloulable ſtrides of 
the human underſtanding, In this. country, we have as 


. grateful a ſoil, as temperate a climate, as convenient 


ports, and as ſafe harbours, as ever Sicily poſſeſſed. 
We haye a more hardy, and a more ſturdy race of inha- 
bitants; and we have that. which is paramount to. them 
all, without which, theſe advantages are but as ſo 
many tempta tions to ruin: we have an intellectual 
mind, devoted to the cauſe of liberty and independence. 


It is impoſſible then, that the moſt profligate Miniſter 


that ever exiſted, can ſucceed in making us a province 
of any cquntry. With. a population of near five mil- 
lions of people, with a territory of conſiderable extent 
and dominions; with the moſt convenient ports and 
harbours in the habitable world; with a; brave and 
hardy race of inhabitants; with a benignity of climate, 
and fertility of ſoil, demonſtrated by every hour of our 
Exiſtence, and eyery inch * our nett is ie 
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ble that we were, in the diſtribution of nature, intended 
for a province. Travel from North to South, from Eaſt 
to Weſt, you will ſee the bounties of Providence. I 
want not the aſſiſtance of Divine inſpiration, to foretell; 
I am enabled, by the viſible and unerring demonſtrations 
of nature, to aſſert, that Ireland was deſtined to be an 
independent nation. Our patent to be a ſtate, and not a 
ſhire, comes dire& from Heaven. The Almighty has, 
in mageſtic characters, ſigned the grand charter of our 
independence. The great Creator of the World has 
given unto our beloved country, the gigantic outlines of 
a kingdom, and not the pigmy features of a province. 
God and Nature, I ſay, never intended that Ireland 
ſhould be a province; and, by God, ſhe never ſhall.* 


But, (continued Mr. Goold) if it had pleaſed Pro- 
vidence to deny unto my country theſe numerous advan- 
tages; if he had given unto it an unwholeſome climate, 
and an ungrateful ſoil ; if every inch of our coaſts formed 
a precipice, inſtead of a ſhore, yet would I not repine at 
ſuch a ſtate, and lament the want of ſuch luxurious be- 
benefits of nature. I would praiſe that God that made 
me free 'and independent; and if, in ſuch. a ſtate, and 
with ſuch a feeling, there could be cauſe for lamentation, 
it would be, that perhaps there exiſted, within my own 
view, a brave and generous people holding out, in the 
boſcm of their country, all theſe glorious advantages, 
not as the ſources of freedom, and proſperity, but as ſo 
many temptations to hoſtility. and ruin, I do maintain 
it, Sir, that no nation can be called a free and indepen- 
dent nation, where it is not competent to it to make its 


Such was the ſenſation of the aſſembly at this moment, that they 
expreſſed themſelves by reiterated burſts of applauſe, 
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own laws. I caution my countrymen, againft this a& 
of folly and injuſtice ; they have no right to diſpoſe of 
the inheritance of their poſterify. They are not only 
dupes, but falſe truſtees, who are willing to transfer for 
ever, not only the right, but the * of e lre- 
land 'by Iridh | * 


\ 


But, Sir, if 1 am an enemy to this incorporating 


Union, on the broadeſt principle on which it can preſent 


nſelf to the human underſtanding, it is not without 
emotions of horror and indignation, that I contemplate 
the ſeaſon fixed upon for the diſcuſſion of the ſubje&. 
Is it brought forward to this country, in the calm mo- 
ment of unbiaſſed collected volition? Is it brought 
forward, at the moment of our proſperity and ſtrength ? 
Alas! three months have ſcarcely expired, ſince open 
rebellion ſtalked through your land. Is it, I ſay, at 
fuch a ſcaſon, that a queſtion of ſuch magnitude, ſhould 
be offered to the cool, unbiaſſed judgment of the gen- 
try of Ireland? At a moment in which they are payic 
ſtruck, they are paralized with fear, at a moment in 
which a principle of alarm has ſeized upon the dominion 
of the underſtanding—a principle, ſo quick and violent 
in its operation, as not only to miſlead the judgment, 
but ſuſpend the qualities of the heart; and by tending 
to” make men forget , that the beſt way of avoiding 
danger is to meet it, it makes men fly from phantoms 
even into the jaws of death. Yes, but the Union will 


| ſettle all your differences, heal all your wounds ; it is a 


real panacea, No man ſhall prevail on me to take - 


medicine, which cures the diſtemper _y 10 killing the 
patient. | 


But, 


% 
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But, if from theſe, and many other coſiderations,. 


this be a time unfitted for the reception of ſuch a queſ- 
tion among u:; what ſhall be ſaid of the ſeaſon, in 


which it pleaſeth the Britiſh Miniſter, to offer this queſ- 
tion to the conſideration of the . Iriſh people. Is it the 
day of her own humiliation, and the hour of her own 
diſtreſs, that ſhe chuſes as the moment for a fair, 


and, perhaps, fecling, diſcuſſion? No! No! She has. 


choſen the hour of ſplendid and deciſive victory—an 


hour, in which her navy (thank god,) is invincible, and 


her ſtanding army is unprecedently numerous and power- 
ful. Is her language to Ireland, the affectionate language 
of a ſiſter? Does ſhe aſk Ireland, in a fair and open 
manner, to come forward and contribute to her wants, 
and endeavour to prop up her falling reſources? No! 


It is beneath the dignity of Great Britain, to put the 


queſtion to ſuch a teſt. No! No! She offers unto us 
better manners, better morals, more advantages com- 
mercial and agricultural, than we before poſſeſſed ; ſhe 
offers unto us ſecurity, and peace, and good govern- 
ment—l have, in vain, looked for this diſintereſted offer, 
in the immutable nature of things—1 have, in vain, 
ſearched for it, in the character of the Britiſh nation, 
or any nation upon earth—l know nothing lefs ſteady, 


than the abſtract fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs of any 
nation. | | 


I own, I have not ſufficient intelle& to comprehend, 
or faith to believe, that on this queſtion, of an incor- 
porating Union, the Britiſh Miniſter is much influenced 

by the conſiderations of the welfare of Ireland. And 
here too, I am to look, in vain, for ſuch a principle, 
in the whole ſyſtem of his political life. I own, I haye 
not ſufficient illumination of intelle & to underſtand, or 


credulity 
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credulity to ſuppoſe, that this Union is Intended to be 
the Union of wealth, with poverty for the purpoſe of 

general diffuſion—I own, I can well conceive this to be 
an Union between threatening bankruptey, and ſpringing 
induſtry ; I own, I can well conceive this to be an Union 
between expiring grandeur, and infant and growing 
proſperity. Sure 1 am, that I can forefee, in this Uni- 
on, the feeds and principles of enmity and ſeparation ; 
and if it was on this ground only, with ſuch a feeling, 
as 1 have, on the advantages and bleffings of the con- 
nection that exiſts between us, I ſhonld be wanting to 
my own conſiſteney, to the eſteemn 1 have for Great 
Britain, to the affection 1 bear ttly country, to the ſanc- 
tity of the truſt repoſed in me for the rifing generation, 
did 1 not declare myſelf in this public manner, and in 
this reſpe@able aſſembly, hoſtile even to the broadeſt 


and faireſt principle of an incorporating W 85 between 
Great Britain and Iretand. 


Mr. Wm. Brrrzw faid, he would not Have riſen to 
trouble the meeting with his ſentiments on the fubje& in 
debate, were it not for the affertion which had been 
made by a learned gentleman who had lately ſpoken. 
That gentleman had thought proper to aſſert, that the 
Catholies of Ireland were, to @ man, friendly to an 
Union, and had imputed this their alledged favourable' 
opinion, to motives which appeared to him of the moſt 
unworthy defcription. Connected as he (Mr. Bellew) 
was, and in habits of intimacy with the leading gentle- 
men of that perſuaſion himſelf, a member of it, and 
from the opportunities he had of knowing the general 
opinion of the Catholics, on political ſubjects, he felt 
that to paſs over that aſſertion in ſilence, would, in fact, 
be giving his aſſent to it he therefore found himſelf un- 

der 


der the neceſſity of alerts, that the fact was not as 
ſtated. He ſaid, the Catholics of Ireland had given nd 
general opinion on the ſubject. They. had never met to 
conſider it; they probably would do ſo in the courſe of 
the week, and in the mean time, from his own inter- 
courſe with them, he knew ſeveral who were inclined 
to one way of thinking on the ſubje&, and ſeveral to 
the other. This, he ſaid; was ſufficient to ſhew how 
unfounded the aſſertion was, which had been made, 
As to the motives which bad been imputed as the ground 
of the ſuppoſed partiality of the Catholics to the mea- 
ſure in queſtion, be, for one, as a man of honour, 
begged, leave to diſclaim them in the moſt unqualified 
manner, as motives unbecomipg men of principle or 
liberal feeling, and ſuch as, he truſted, neyer would 
form the baſis of any part of the conduct of the Catho- 
lies of Ireland. Mr. Bellew begged to be underſtood 
as not meaning to charge the learned gentleman with any 
intentional miſrepreſentation; he was indapable of mak- 
ing ſuch a charge againſt any gentleman, and entertain- 
ed no doubt but that the learned gentleman had conceiv- 
ed the aſſertion which he made to be well founded. 


Having ſaid ſufficient on this ſubject, Mr. Bellew ſaid, t 


that being on his legs; he would ſay one word as to the 
queſtion before the mecting. He remarked that much 
had been ſaid by gentlemen who oppoſed the original 
motion, which appeared to him to be quite irrelevant. 
The only point before the meeting was; whether this 
was a fit time to propoſe a meaſure, which goes in the 
moſt extenſive degree to alter our Legiſlative authority. 
whether ſuch a meaſure, if propoſed at a proper time, 
would, or would not, be for the benefit of this kingdom, 


was a queſtion not at all ſubmitted for debate. On the 


point before the meeting, he ſaid he could not heſitate 
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to ſay, that he was convinced in his own mind, it was 
not a proper time to propoſe ſuch a meaſure, nor could 
he conceive how the reverſe could be argued, unleſs it 
were alledged, that all which has hitherto been conſi- 
dered requiſite towards fitting the mind for cool and ſo- 
lemn deliberation on a point touching our deareſt inte- 
reſts, was wrongly conſidered ſo, and that oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances to thoſe hitherto conſidered, as favourable 
to cool and temperate deliberation, were henceforward 
to be adopted as moſt ſuitable to it. He could not 
help being aſtoniſhed at ſecing the learned gentleman 
who moved the adjournment, and of whoſe ſenſe and 
underſtanding he had the higheſt opinion, call for a 
month to deliberate. Did he want a month for the 
purpoſe of determining whether an Union would or would 
not be beneficial to Ireland? If he did, he (Mr. Bellew) 
would tell him no ſuch queſtion was before them, and 
that a month's deliberation would not perhaps ſuffice on 
ſuch a queſtion ; but did he ſincerely want a month to 
conſider the only queſtion before them, viz. whether 
this was a fit time to propoſe it. Surely on that queſti- 
on the learned gentleman could at once make up his 
mind one way or the other, and would hardly expect 
to be thought ſerious, when he expreſſed his apprehen- 
ſion, that by deciding now on ſuch a queſtion, the Bar 
would ſtand convicted of precipitation and raſhneſs, 
and would forfeit their claim to attention from the pub- 
lic. It had been argued, that by agreeing to the origi- 
nal reſolution, we determine on the merits of an Union 
at large; but ſurely every gentleman preſent well knows, 
that it is every day's practice in the profeſſion, to apply 
to the court to poſtpone a trial, on the ground 'of the 
public. mind in the county from whence the jury is to 
come, being in that ſtate which is not ſuited to a fair, 

8 cool, 
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cool, and .diſpaſionate enquiry into thg+ merits of the 
caſe to be laid before them. It is every day's practice 
to poſtpone trials on ſufficient proof that ſuch is the 
fate of the public mind in the county; and was it ever 


yet argued, that by ſuch poſtponement an opinion was 


pronounced on the merits of the caſe hereafter to be 
ſubmitted to diſpaſſionate inveſtigation. Mr. Bellew then 
ſaid, that he felt a full conviction that the public mind 
was not in a ſtate which fitted it for calm deliberation, 
and that therefore he would vote for the original motion; 
but that in ſo doing, he gave no opinion on the general 
| queſtion, of the good or evil effe&s of an Union, 
which was not at all before him, and on which he had 
not made up his mind. He concluded by obſerving, 
that the queſtion had been ſo fully ſpoken to by thoſe 
on the ſame ſide with him, that without being guilty of 
repetition, of which. he was not fond, it was not eaſy 
to ſay more on the ſubject, and that he would therefore 
trouble the meeting, no further. 


Mr, Orx, —Mr. Smith, 1 \profels myſelf. an enemy to 
the very principle of an, incorgorate Uaion with England. 
And in the preſent ſtate of the connection, England can- 
not offer an equivalent for the ſurrender of our indepen- 
dence. At a former period when the queſtion was con- 
ſidered, we were then in a very different ſituation. We 
bad a Parliament controuled by the Parliament of England, 
and we had no trade or manufaQure but, the making 
and exparting linen cloth. The dire& importation of 
goods from the Weſt Indies, rum excepted, without firſt 
landing them in England, was prohibited—And the ex- 
portation of woollen goods was totally prevented. At 
that period, I ſhould have been more willing to bave 
| Ha ſubſcribed 
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ſubſoribed. to the eh of a gentleman, who has fpoken 
on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, that the South was 
friendly to the Union.“ At preſent the South has every 
advantage it can deſice, without an Union. What re» 
mains to be regulated, except the channel trade ? (Here 
there was ſom? noiſe.) The gentlemen on the oppoſite 
ide, have wiſhed the queſtion ſhould be debated with 
temper ; ; I thiak 1 am doing ſo, I think I am arguing 
the queſtion fairly. But there may be perſons who would 
wiſh that it ſhould not be diſcuſſed with either argument 
or temper, well- knowing that ſenſeleſs | intemperats oppo- 
ſition defeats its own purpoſe. Sir, I was faying that 
Fare remains to be regulated but the channel trade 
ad I think we have as good reaſon to expect an equita- 
ble ſettlement of the points fill in difference in our prefent 
tate, as with an Union. Experience juſtifies my opinion. 
For without an Union, we have obtained greater com- 
mercial advantages, than thoſe, which forty years ago 
mercantile intereſt would have thought a good price for 
our independence. By this meaſure we ſhould not gain 
any ſhare in the Eaſt- India trade as a nation. And as 
individuals, we may become proprietors, by purchaſing 
India ſtock. Another argument has been uſed for the 
meaſure. The vices of our own Government. Yet witk 
all their demerits, there are ſtrong proofs 6f their being 
an Iriſh Government, The political and commercial 
| '- acquirements of the country, from the year 1753, down 
to the preſent period, prove my pofition. But admitting 
the vices of our own Government I cannot think our 
ſituation would de improved by taking refuge from 
| Iriſh folly and Iriſh injuſtice, inthe wiſdotn and liberality 
| > of the Britiſh Senate. The Triſh Parliament will not 
fuffer by a compariſon with the Engliſh Parliament. The 
Miniſters of each country can command their hollow 
| majorities in their reſpectire aſſembly. 
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If at the WY” of #5 years Ireland owes twelve 
millions. England, in not a great deal more than double 
the time, owes five hundred millions. In ſtating the 
account, the ballance is greatly in favour of our own 
Parliament. But I heſitate not to ſay, that if the advan- 
tages of the Union were not doubted, we ſhould reje& 

No bribe ſhould tempt a nation to renounce their 
honour and abdicate their independence. The anceſtors 
of the different inhabitants of this country have always 
been zealouſly attached to liberty, and at. one time or 
another, have in their turn bled in the defence of freedom, 
Be ye ſuch anceſtors to your children. Many of you 
have ſworn attachment to the Conſtitution. I too have 
taken that oath—I will keep it religiouſly—I hope you 
will do ſo. And I have done, 


Mr. Srokxs ſaid, had he the good fortune to have 
agreed in opinion with the gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 
and with the number of gentlemen on the ſame fide 
who had preceded him, he certainly would not have 
obtruded himſelf on the attention of the meeting, to 
enforce obſervations which has been ſo ably enforced 
before ; but he had the misfortune to differ from them, 


and he could aſſure the bar he felt it as a misfortune, - 


For the gentleman who had brought forward the reſolu- 
tion that day, he had the higheſt and moſt unfeigned 
reſpect. That gentleman well knew he had a reſpe& 
not merely following the unanimous voice of the public, 
but founded on many years acquaintance. Were not 
that gentleman preſent, he ſhould ſay more; here he 
would not have ſaid thus much, but that he could not 
diſſent ſo widely from that gentleman's opinion, with- 
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out feeling ſome apology neceſſary; but the meeting 
was called, to collect the ſenſe of the Bar upon the 
ſubje ct. That ſenſe never could be fairly collected, if 
any man there, ſuffered himſelf to be governed by any 
- conſideration under Heaven, but the conviction of his 
own mind, upon the ſubject. He thought himſelf, 
indeed, peculiarly called upon, to obtrude himſelf, for 
a ſhort time, upon their attention. On his coming to 
the place of meeting to-day, the gentleman who has 
moved the adjournment, mentioned to me his intention 
of doing ſo, He had perfectly agreed with that gentle- 
man in opinion, that the Bar, having onge agreed to 
take the queſtion into conſideration, ought: not, in con- 
fideration of their country, in conſiderafion of their 
own character, to come to a precipitate deciſion, He 
had liſtened to all the arguments ufed by the gentle- 
men who had fapported the contrary opinion; but had 
as yet heard nothing to ſatisfy him that opinion was 
in founded; and while this was the caſe, he could pot 
but feel that it would be mean and ungenerous in him 
ro leave that gentleman unſupported. The numbers 
and talents of the ſpeakers who. had appeared on the 
other ſide, and the ſkill which they had availed them- 
ſelves of the topics for popular declamation which it 
afforded, gave a colour of popularity to it, which en- 
creaſed the reluQtance which he muſt feel in coming for- 
ward to oppoſe them; but a reluQance on this ground 
alone, it was every man's duty to overcome. Nothing, 
in his opinion, had done more miſchief to this country, 
than that obſequious ſervility to whatever happened to 
be the faſhionable opinion of the day, and the hunting 
for popular applauſe, when not ſanctioned by ſelf-appro- 
e "The one wes the effect ot baſe timidity, the 

| other 
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othet of a moſt depraved, corrupt, and deſpicable am- 
bition. Nothing more prevented the public mind from 
being fairly eollected, nor was more the bane of national 


proſperity. In that aſſembly, however, he had the 


pleaſure to think, that however his opinions might be 
condemned by any, be would not be condemned by any 
for avowing them. If any peculiar way of thinking, 
made him differ from ſome gentlemen, whoſe opinions 
he moſt reſpected, it was what he muſt lament ; but he 
was ſure they would themſelves do juſtice to his motives, 
Differ with them indeed he felt he muſt, and moſt 
widely, but particularly on the preſent queſtion. The 
DV queſtion of taking one month's time for the diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject. He ever muſt think that the meaſure of 
conducting the political concerns of thoſe countries, by 
an united inſtead of a divided Legiſlature, was one that, 
though it might be ultimately, ought not to be precipi- 
#ately decided, one way or the other. If, on due exami- 
nation, it proves a bad one, let it, in God's name, be 
rejected for ever; and if rejected, after due examination, 
it will be rejected for ever; but precipitate diſcuſſion 
may produce heat and agitation, but never can produce 
ſtability. I own, Sir, that with great reſpect for the gen- 
tlemen who have gone before me, this queſtion-has not 
been yet put upon the right ground. They have enume- 
rated various diſadvantages flowing from a Union; ſome 
of them, I own, to my mind appear viſionary, and ſome 
much ſlighter than is contended for. No doubt in every 
change ſome diſadvantage will be felt ſomewhere: 
Change is in itſelſ a diſadvantage z but the true way 
of. conſidering this queſtion, is to look to the ſituation 
of the country. See whether ſomething muſt not be 
changed; and then ſee what change is the ſafeſt. He 
agreed moſt entirely with the gentlemen on the other 


fide, 
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fide, who faid out fituation w gs an awful one ; it was 
ſo in the extreme. Is was unneceſſary to ennumerate 
the cauſes which made it ſo; they came too near us, 


and lay too freſhly bleeding in our memories, to require 


a recital ; they muſt be preſent to the mind of every 
public body, that met to deliberate upon the concerns 
of the nation. Great arid dreadful are the evils we 
have ſuffered; and no queſtion can be more near to 
our hearts, than how we are to find remedies for thoſe 
we have ſuffered, and how we are to guard againſt ſimi- 
lar ones in future. But can we do this by ſhrinking 
from the conſideration of any great meaſure that is 
offered us as a remedy ? Can we do it, by deſerring or 
obſtructing diſcuſſion on ſuch a ſubject? Is it not 
childiſh to ſay, that we will not conſent to the mea- 
ſure that is propoſed to us becauſe we niuſt experience 
ſome loſſes, and give up ſome advantages nominal af 
leaſt, and perhaps real, -without weighing or conſider- 
ing what is the real value of what we are to loſe, and 
what we are to get; what do we really give up; what 
are ue likely really to obtain? Is this the part of en- 
lightened politicians ? Is it the part. of rational men? 


| Tam not now ſaying whether we ought of ought not 


to adviſe the nation to liſten to this offer, I am ſpeaking 


merely of the queſtion of adjournment; is a month too 
long a time for conſiderivg a queſtion of ſuch moment to 
the whole Iriſh nation, not only its preſent inhabitants, 
but millions and millions of Triſhmen yet unborn ? Does 
it become this learned, this enlightened. body, .trained up 
in the ſobriety of judgment, which is the ſureſt teſt, and 
the happieſt conſequence of wiſdom; to report before 
they examine, to try without evidence, to decide before 
they u Surely Sir, amongſt bu conſiderations, it 

| will 


$9 
it will not be denied me, that a great part of the 
evils and benefits of an Union, muſt depend upon 
the reliſh or diſreliſh of it, that may appear among 
the various claſſes and deſcriptions of people in this 
country, and without going into minute particu- 
lars. Surely, Sir, it may be collected from this 
night's debate, that we are as yet totally in the dark upon 


this ſubject 3 but, Sir, it is needleſs to go on with an 


ennumeration of this fort, every gentleman who hears 
me, will perceive how numerous and important are the 
various matters that muſt be weighed in conſidering this 
ſabjeQ, before we can tell on which fide the balance will 
turn; then, Sir, is it not rational and manly to look 
aur ſituation ſteadily in the face, to probe our wound to 
the quick, without ſhrinking, and fee whether if we 
can trace out the ſouree from whence our diſorders' 
ſpring, it may not be in power to apply "a radical 
cure; let me then ſolemnly aſk this enlightened and 
thinking aſſembly, one moſt ſerious queſtion, let them 
aſk it of their own hearts and underſtandings, is or is not, 
has or has not, the nature and modification of our con- 
nection with Great Britain, been the cauſe of all or any 
of the misfortunes of this fland ? It it has, is it not 
worth the ſerious conſideration of every Iriſhman who 
feels for his native country, to enquire, whether among: 
the mfinite modes in which the nature of that connec- 
tion may be varied, it may not be altered for the better, 
and how ? I hear ſome difſatisfa&ion expreſſed at what 
I have ſaid, but, perhaps, gemlemen did not apprehend 
me ; I did not ſay our connection with Great Britain was 
the cauſe of our misfortunes, nothing ean be more op- 
poſite to the whole train of my opinions on this ſubjeRt z 
I ſpoke only of the nature and modification of this 
| Aton, a ſeparation of the two countries, I hold to 
l | be 


be an idea the wildeſt and moſt dangerous; for thoſe 


who conceived it, if any ever ſeriouſly conceived it, 
muſt have forgotten the geographical ſituation of the 
| two countries, their hiſtory, and the various ties that 

i bind their intereſts together; had, indeed, Providence 
been pleaſed to have fixed the foundation of 'this iſland 
five hundred leagues farther into the ocean, far from 
the crooked politics of Europe, trained up to defend 

herſelf alone, and with the natural advantages ſhe ſo- 

eminently poſſeſſes, ſhe might be fully ſufficient to her 

own ſecurity; but nature and fate have ordained it 

otherwiſe ; placed as it were in the boſom of Great 

Britain, guarded as it were by her, from all the reſt of 

Europe; the two nations, now for more than five hun- 

dred years conneQed together, under a common Sove- 

reign, identified together. As one nation, as to all the 
other powers of ,Eurage, uſing the ſame laws, language, 
manners, and religion, the natives of the one country 
received as natives in the other, bound together by the 

ſympathies of friendſhip, kindred, common properties, 

common intereſts, ſerving without diſtinction, in the ar- 

mies and fleets of their common Sovereign, endeared by 

mutual dangers, and triumphing in mutual victories, the 
man who would attempt to rend them aſunder, muſt be a 

deadly enemy to both, or a moſt ill-judging friend to 

either. I can conceive nothing more dreadful than ſuch 

an attempt, and nothing more fatal than its ſucceſs. 

| It would be tearing the arm from. the body, agonizing 
4 both, producing debility in the one, and effecting the 
| | total deſtruQion of the other; every true patriot in 

either country will feel, that their mutual Union is their 
beſt individual ſecurity. Jealouſies between her. nation, 
who are, perhaps, injudiciouſly taught to conſider 
themſelves as ſeparate, are hardly to be avoided. But, 
ſure 
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fure T am, that the enlightened patriots of both coun- 
tries, will one day fee, that every progreſs made to- 
wards, rooting out jealouſy, diſtruſt, and all idea of 
ſeparate intereſt, is a progreſs towards mutual ſecurity 
and mutual happineſs. | Is it not then worth while to 
enquire, how this can be obtained, and whether the na- 
ture of our connection may not be improved, whether 
the two nations may not be ſafely, ſueceſsfull y, and 
happily drawn together more cloſely. Their preſent 
form an Union, is that of an united crown and divided 
legiſlature; is it not a queſtion well worth diſcuſſing, 

in the preſent ſituation of this country, whether an 
united crown and united legiſlature, might not be a form 
of Union more permanent, leſs apt to promote jealouſy 
and diſcord, and beſt providing for the ſecurity and hap- 
. pineſs of both, For my part, Sir, I freely own it ap- 
pears to me to come to this alternative; if the Legiſ- 
latures of the two countries are really independent, 
and the parliament ſhould be the faithful organ of 
the will of the people, the caufes of jealouſy exifting 
between two countries, and efpecially commercial 
countries, with ſeparate rights of trade, being, as they 
would be in that caſe given way to and indulged by 
the parliament of Ireland, would rife from a war of in- 
flammatory recriminations, and protecting or prohibiting 
duties, to an angry and violent attempt at a ſepgation 
between the two countries, and a war, which, confider- 
ing the preſent intimate connection between them, I 
cannot but look upon as a kind of civil war, that would 
be more fatal and ruinous in its progrefs, and probably 
end in ſhaking Great Britain to its centre, and perhaps 
in the ſevere humiliation of Ireland. On the other 
hand, if the one Legiſlature is to be kept in a real, 
though not in a nominal dependence upon the other; is 
there not too, a great probability of this being effected 
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by a dark and crooked poliey, fatal to the political cha- 
rater of the people ſo governed; might it not be look - 
ed upon as neceſſary policy, to ſhield: that Legiſlature 
from the people whom it repreſented, by promoting diſ- 
union among themſelves, and thus depriving them of 


their natural ſtrength, or by the eſtabliſhment of a ſyſ- 


tem of influence, fatal to probity and morals, or by 
both? And will not the bad effects of ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem, open, at laſt the eyes of the people, and make 
them ſee, that an united legiſlature is the only ſecurity 
for permanent tranquillity and permanent happine ſs? 
And is it not always better to anticipate. experience, and 
not wait for the leſſon of misfortune? In the hiſtory 
of Europe, we find nations united for a time by one 
Crown and ſeperate legiſlatures, and have they not all 
ſince, from a ſenſe and feeling of the weakneſs and bad 
political effects of ſuch a conſtitution=-have they not all 
ſince, either conſolidated or ſeparated? - Theſe reflec- 
tions, and many ſuch preſentiag themſelves to my mind, 
incline me to think a Legiſlative Ugion a meaſure neceſ- 
fary for the prote ion, ſtrengths and happineſs of theſe 
two united kingdoms, and of courſe advantageous to 
each, But upon ſo; great a queſtion as this, involving 
ſuch a variety of conſiderations, and that may be con- 
fidered in ſo many different lights, it would be arrogant 
preſumption in me to ſay, that I may not have fallen 
into a miſtake, which more mature reflection would 


correct; but do not the gentlemen on the other ſide, 


alſo ſay, that they are by no means pledged' to the opi- 
nion, that an Union may not hereafter be conſidered by 
them as a meaſure advantageous for Ireland? 'Do not 
theſe very circumſtances demand a temporary adjourn- 
ment, and more matured diſeuſſion of this queſtion ? 
And would it be wiſe, in the firſt inftance, to adopt a 
motion, which goes to deoide againſt it altogether—(a 


ery of no, no.) | admit 
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I admit it does not on the face of it import to be an 
abſolute rejection, but will it not be conſidered as ſuch 
by the public, who will not attend ſa. much to the cau- 
tious manner in which it is worded; but conſidering the 
Bar to have met to day merely for the purpoſe of decid- 
ing on the queſtion of Union or no Union; and will, if we 
come to an abſolute deciſion to day, take for granted, 
and perhaps not in that be much miſtaken that it was in- 
| tended as a final one ; but to meet the queſtion on the 
ground which the framer of the reſolution feemed to put 
it, he owned he would not be of opinion that it was either 
improper or dangerous to agitate it at preſent ; if the meaſure 
was as neceſfary a one as it appeared to him to be, it 
never could be deferred without danger. The two coun- 
tries were at preſent, with exception of the rebels alone, 
in a ſtate of cordial agreement and good will, who could 
tell the moment when cauſes of diſcord might ſpring up be- 
tween them, that would make all negociation upon a ſubject 
of this kind impoſſible, and as to the danger of diſouſſing 
it at preſent, it certainly did not ftrike him in the ſame 
light as it did the gentlemen on the other ſide ; the chief 
danger which he thought to be apprehended from the diſ- 


cuſſion of it was that it was from its nature a ſubje& fit 


to be uſed by popular declaimers as a topic of popular 
inflammation, and the debate of this night had not re- 
moved that apprehenſion ; if even in this place and in that 
aſſembly, where of all others, calm and enlightened diſ- 
cuſſion was to be expeaed z ſome gentlemen had not 
refrained. from that ſpecies of eloquence that is addreſſed 
to inflame the paſſions rather than convince the under- 
ſtanding ; it certainly was to be dreaded that much more 


of that would take place in the diſcuſſions which this (i ubje& 


muſt undergo and ought to undergo among the people at 
large. | This was from the "wy nature of the . a 
danger 
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danger always to be apprehended, let it'be diſcuſſed when 


it will. But he owned he could not but think there is 
leſs danger of this at the time, when the minds of the beo- 
ple have been fobered by misfortune, when we have been 
tavght by ſevere experience, the danger of uſing, and the 
danger of attending to popular declamation ; and the miſ- 
chiefs, the dreadful miſchiefs, to which popular agita- 
tion may lead. He thought no time was ſo likely for the 
people ſeriouſly to ſeek for a remedy, as when they ſeri- 
ouſly felt the evils of their peculiar ſituation, And here 
25 on the queſtion in general, he thought there was alſo 
fomething to be enquired into and known of the opinions: 


of the people, with regard to this queſtion, before we could 


pronounce with certainty on thoſe very dangers of which, 


they ſeemed ſo apprehenſive. All the gentlemen who 
moved the adjournment aſked, was time for mature diſ- 


cuſſion; if the truth of the propoſitions, which the gen- 


tlemen on the other ſide had brought it, was ſo clear as 
they contended, would appear leſs ſo after one months 
conſideration. Can truth ever be injured by examination ? 
and has an averſion to the permitting of it ever been con- 
fidered as a teſt of its conviction? He owned, he thought 
too for the ſake of the character of a fuller and more 
complete inveſtigation of this ſubject ought to be adopted, 
and would be more becoming than a percipitate deciſion. 
This aflembly ſtood high, and he would ſay deſervedly 
high, in the eſtimation. of this country; he really knew 
not where there could be found in the whole kingdom an 
allembly ſo numerous, with judgments equally exerciſed, 
equal to them in information in talents and independence. 
Of all bodies in the community, it would leaſt become 
them decide without examination. The preſent was no- 
time for ſhrinking from it, we were come to that criſis: 
in our hiſtory, when we muſt look our ſituation ſeriouſly 
in the face, and aſk ourſelves what muſt be the remedy ? 

| Separation 
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Separation from England was an idea-only-inculcated by 
that power who wiſhed to divide, in order to conquer, and 
to conquer, only in order to blaſt the proſperity of both. 
If the people get their due weight in the country while 
the Legiſlatures are the diſtin. I think it is eaſy to ſee 
a gradual progreſs mutual complaints, plunging us at Jaſt 
into a ſtate moſt calamitous and moſt deſtructive, We 
may to be ſure, ſhutting our eyes to the dangers that are 
before us, and with the thoughtleſſneſs, peculiar to our 
national charaQer, hobble on in our old ſyſtem ſome 
years longer; but where will it end, and are we not 
treading on a dangerous mine when we know not to what 
time, or from what quarter it may ſpring and overwhelm 
us with deſtruction, and among a people alternating be- 
tween the extremes of political apoths and the ebullitions 
of frantic rebellion. All the movers of the adjournment 
aſked was, that in matters of ſuch infinite moment, they 
would reflect before they acted, conſider before they 


decide; and ſurely that requeſt was not unreaſonable. He 


- thanked the Bar for the kind attention with which they 
had honoured him, an attention which when he plainly ſaw 
the majority of their opinions differed ſo widely from his, 
he could not but regard as a proof of their liberality and 
candour; again repeated that he would not have obtruded 
himſelf on their attention. After the debate had been ſo 


long protracted, if it had not been that agreeing in 


opinion with the gentleman who moved the adjournment 
from the firſt, and hearing nothing, he has changed 
his opinion ſince; it would have been acting a mean and 
ungenerous part to have left that gentleman unſupported. 


Mr. GzracnuTyY ſupported the motion for adjourn- 
ment, and argued, that the objection which was ſo 
confidently relied on, againſt the expedience of diſcuſſing 
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the queſtion of Union at this time, from the peculiar 
ſtate of public affairs, was utterly untenable; becauſe it 
is the very extraordinary and diſtracted condition of this 
kingdom, which creates the very neceſſity for the mea - 
fure'; and it is very curious logic to advance a tate of 
diforder and derangement, as an objection to a propoſal 
which is produced by that ſtate itſelf, and expreſsly 
brought forward for its amendment and: relief. If in 
private life an individual, by a ſeries of miſcondu@ and 
extravagance, diſſipates his fortune, and his affairs be- 
come embarraſſed; fo that nothing but a ſale of his eſtate 
can Tave him from tuin and impriſonment, it would be 
highly ridiculous on propofing that fale to him, to aſſign 
as an obje&ion, that which is the very circumſtance 
which makes the ſale neceſſary—namely, that his finances' 
are diſtracted. It has been objected, that during this 
war Great Britain has rejected every application for 
change and innovation in her internal government, be- 
cauſe there was a revolutionary ſpirit afloat, which 


made it dangerous, and might extend that change to 


revolution; and therefore it is aſted, why make the 
preſent propoſal to Ireland at this particular period? 
He anſwered, that it is this ſame revolutionary ſpirit 
which is ſo high in Ireland as to call for ſome immedi- 
ate radical meaſure, to abſorb and to extinguiſh it. In 
Fngtand it is repfeſſed by the confidence of the nation in 
the excellence and firmneſs of their Government. But 
in Ireland it is encburaged by defects in the civil admi- 
niſtration, which are not denied, but which arife from 
the peculiar frame of the Iriſh Government, and the 
imperfe& conne ion between the two countries, and 
- which defects will be removed and eradicated by an in- 
corporated Union. The exiſtence of theſe undeniable 
faults in the Iriſh Government, is made the pretext for 

demanding 


; 5 
demã nding changes in the Parliamentary eſtabliſhment, 
under which pretext is concealed the deep plan of effr&- 
ing a democratical Legiſlature and ſeparation from Eng- 
land. As is proved by the Parliamentary report of the 
proceedings of the United Iriſhmen; that the hiſtory of 
this country, ſince the year 1782, eſtabliſhes the-grawth 
and progreſs: of a diſpoſition in this country to ſeperate, 


and that the moment has come in which this difpoſition 


muſt be combated, or it will prevail, and tllat at this in- 
ſtant there is no alternative between a reform, which will 
produce revolution, and an incorporated Union, which will 
prevent ſeperation. The power of Parliament to adopt this 
meaſure is incontrovertible. It has carried the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, and interrupted hereditary right; it has 
determined the time of its own duration, and frequently 
varied it; it preſcribes its owr qualifications, and deter- 
mines what deſcription of the people ſhall exerciſe the 
eleQtive right, and under what circumſtances and it 
has, in ſome inſtances, taken away the right of election 
altogether. Theſe, and many other inſtances, eſtabliſh 
What has been called the omnipotence of Parliament, 
© becauſe upon the pure and genuine pringiples of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution, the two houſes of Parliament, 
when aſſembled, are not viewed in any delegated capa- 
city, but are conſidered as the very body of the nation 
itſelf, and therefore has the full controul of its own con- 
duct. It. never was heard that the Engliſh Parliament, 


at any period ſince i its foundation, declined any great na- 


tional arrangement from its own incompetence, and 
wiſhed an appeal to- the people. This ide a is deſired 
from ſome other ſyſtem, and ſeems. particularly taken 


from the undigeſted and unmatured Conſtitution of 


rance. | 
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- And ia the fame- error is it ſaid; that tho propoſed in- 
- deans Union would be a violation of the Conſlitu- 


tion, as if the Conſtitution of this country were one 
fimple and indiviſible thing, which is alſo a French. idea, 


' inſtead of being, as it is, the ſyſtematiſed aceumulation 
of the different legiſlative proviſions of judiciaf determi- 


nations, which; from time to time, have followed the 
public neceſſities, which the national wiſdom has occaſi- 
onally modiſied, according to new exigencies, and new 
eombinations of cireumſtances, and which experience 
has improved and conſolidated ; and therefore it is unin- 
telligible to aſeribe an individual's nature to ſuch a com · 
plicated whole, or to ſay that a partial modification is 
inconſiſtent and repugnant to that; the genius and cha- 
raQter of which is to be modified, varied, extended, or 
eontracted, as the necefſities, the OO and the hap» 
pineſs of the ſtate may require. : 


Mr. MIA AND oppoſed the original . 
and ſupported the adjourament. 


Mr. — the gentleman who has juſt fat , 
down, had not poſitively declared himſelf friendly to 
the amendment, I ſhould certainly, from his mode of 
argument, have conſidered him a zealous ſupporter of 
the original motion—what was his deſcription of the 
ſtate of the country—he was pleaſed to repreſent the 
loyal party triumphant, and from thence to infer, 
thav the opportunity was favourable for a due diſcuſſion 
of this great and unexampled meaſure. What—does he 
mean not to calculate on the re-union to the ſtate, of 
thoſe who have been diſaffected, or of thoſe who have 
been claſſed with the diſaffected; or does he conſider it 
2 that we can ever become in this country, 
bx | 5 | 825 what 
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what we always ought to have been—one family one 
body —influencbd by the ſame opinion, and aQuated by 
a common ſympathy, Let nie afk him, is it the conſent 
of à part of the nation, that he orfly looks for, in the 
conſideration of a queſtion whieh, if carried, is intend- 
ed, at leaſt; to bind the whole nation for ever. Is it 
liberal, is it wiſe, is it Juſt, to adopt ſuch a mode of con- 
duct; ull thoſe who have ſpoken in favour of the ad- 
journment, have preſſed the idea of a Legiſlative jncor- 
perating” Union with Great Britain being by paſ#biliry 
advantageous ; ſo that whilſt ſome of the ſupporters 
of the adjournment have, in their ſpeeches,” clearly ſhew- 
ed; that the country was not in a fit ſituation to have 
the queſtion of Union agitated z others have, by dwel- 
ling on the poſſibility of an Union being advantageous, 
admitted the extreme importance of the diſcuſſion ; and 
they have together ſupetſeded the neceſſity of any fur- 
ther argument, in favour of the original motion, by 
being themſelves, by their arguments, its moſt unan- 
ſwerable ſupporters, Since the queftion has been read 
from the Chair, I regret that it has not been more cloſely 
adhered to, as read by the learned and much reſpeQed 
mover (Mr. Sauria), it was moſt ſimple, it ſtruck me as 
containing two propoſitions; the firſt the innovation of 
the conſtitution, the ſecond, the time in which that in- 
novation was attempted; the firſt part gf the motion is 
ſelf-evident, -an incorporating Union with Great Bri- 
tain, would amount to & diffolution of the exiſting go- 
verhment, mach leſs to an innovation; on the ſegond 
ſubject, I would make an obſervation—what I aſk is the 
prefent fituation of the country—is it not in the hands 
of a foreign army—to my argument it is not material 
whether its preſence is or is not neceſſary, but the fact 
9 then the time for the diſcuſſion ? Can 
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| the Heſſian or the Highlander, feel an inteveſl or a ſym- 
| | | pathy with us, in a-queſtion which affects the deareſt and 
| moſt important intereſts. of ourſelves-and our poſterity. 
„ | I have no doubt but that they would protect us from the 
10 enemy. But the foreign force in Ireland is eſtimated at 
| 460, ooo men in arms, (a gentleman from the oppoſite + 
* fide replied not ſo many), I may be wrong —I would 
| not, for the purpoſe of the argument, intentionally ex- 
| aggerate it; my authority, however, is a publication, 
| which is aſcribed to a gentleman at the head of the mi- 
| litary department; I do not ſay that this force, ab- 
} | ſtrated and ſeparated from the people, and under the 
„ guidance of one perſonage, would be employed to any 
„ unworthy purpoſe certainly not; but this I muſt ſay, 
| that it immanacles the mind, although it may commit no 
j inſult to the perſon. I heard, no later than yeſterday, that 
lf perſons had been executed under ſentences of court · marti- 
| al, within a few days, in an adjacent county; ſcarcea paper 
| is without ſome heart-rending account of popular exceſſes, 
| | and can it be wiſe to diſguſs a queſtion which can only tend 
| to inflame and e xaſperate the publicmind, and if carried, 
| SN muſt have all the appearance of being extorted by force, 
| and not the reſult of inclination. . I do confeſs, that 
I eſtecem it an outrage on our feelings, and an inſult on 
our humanity, that a queſtion of this momentous nature 
| ſhould be coquetted into our country, before its bleeding 
| wounds are bound up, before-we have had time to con- 
dole at our reſpeQive loſſes, and before we have heard 
from our families, the details of injuries which they 
might have ſuſtained, or calamities which they might 
have ſuffered, in a never to be too ſincerely regretted 
civil conteſt. Without being the dupe of faction, or the 
flaviſh and ſubmiſſive tool of power, I feel myſelf, from 
turn which the debate has taken, to be in a moſt embar- 


raſſed 


3 
raſſed predichment; the ſupporters of the adjournment, 
profeſs a deſire to have the merits of the meaſure can- 


vaſſed, though the reſolution precludes the diſcuſſion, 
as dangerous and impolitic, and they complain that no 


ſatisfa tor y arguments have been advanced, though they 


themſelves, have not travelled out of the circle of de- 
ſultory obſervation. For one, I ſhould be happy to give 
my aid in the diſcuſſion of the commercial part of the queſ- 
tion. Excluſive of the innumerable ruinous conſequences 
of an Union; in my mind, there can be no queſtion of 
the impolicy of expoſing ourſelves to be underſold by the 
Britiſh merchant, in the home market, for the only 

compenſation which Great Britain can offer, and that 


an extremely deluſive one, an unreſtricted, inſtead of 


the at preſent modified right to endeavour to underſell 
the Britiſh merchant, in the Britiſh market. My anx- 

iety, however, to confine myſelf to the queſtion, pre- 
vents my going further than to declare my opinion on 
this ſubject; but, I confeſs, I dread extremely, that 
under the exiſting adminiſtration, the national voice 
cannot be fairly collected on this meaſure ; aQs of terror 
and of torture, leave a laſting impreſſion on the human 
mind, and cannot fail to operate on the immediate pub- 
lic conduct of a large portion of the community, and it 


ſurely would be infinitely better, that the meaſure 


ſhould never be diſcuſſed, than that it ſhould receive a 
hollow and infincere approbation. 


And here let me deplore the ungenerous, the unmanly 
conduct of the Britiſh Cabinet. Why was not this 
queſtion propoſed on any former occaſion. This Cabi- 
net was well acquainted with our danger before the Re- 
bellion. If the Union was a wiſe and unexceptionable 
meaſure, and calculated to prevent future conſpiracy 


and 


80 
and rebellion? Why was it not uſed to counteract and 
diminiſh the horrors of that NEL from which we 
can ſcarcely be conſidered to have eſcaped? Has any 
man of that Cabinet ever before publicly exprefſed him - 
ſelf inclined to this meaſure ? Why in 1785, when the af- 
fairs of Ireland were ſo perturbed, did not Mr. Pitt exprefs 


the expediency of this Miniſter. We recolle& that the Ad- 
miniſtations of thoſe times were running a courſe of popu- 


- Jarity, in their conduA to Ireland. We know that the 


ſtubborn and independent ſpirit of our country at that 
time made it neceſſary for his Majeſty's Miniſter to weigh 
with trembling ſolicitude and anxiety ; though not with 
the expanded views of genuine magnanimity, the regi- 
procal intereſts of the two countries, - 


Would the old Volunteers of Ireland . 00 
the propoſal of an Union? Since then in 1785. when the 
public mind was unbendingly devoted to the public in- 
tereſts, and when the affairs of the country were agitated 
in the Engliſh and Iriſh Parliaments for ſome months, 
the Minifter, and thoſe who have deſerted the oppoſition 
of England to ſupport the Miniſter, did not think it ad- 
viſeable to ſuggeſt the expediency of an Union, ſhall I, 
in1798, when there is an immenſe armed foreign force 


in the country, and while it is under the influence of pa- 


nie, eſteem it a proper time to propound and agitate ſuch a 
queſtion. No Sir, on the contrary, I ſhall entertain an 
encreaſed ſuſpicion of the expediency, of the meaſure from 
the circumſtance, alone of its being attempted at a peri- 
od ſo peculiarly unfavourable to a fair, diſpaſſionate, and 
honourable inveſtigation. It is no argument, ** that the 


augmented danger of the State requires it, becauſe the 


fame force which would deſtroy the exiſting Govern- 
ment, would ſeparate the two kingdoms. A learned gen- 
1 8 , tleman 
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tleman, (Mr. Gran) * been pleaſed to ay that tho 


Catholics of che South, (Waterford, Limerick, Cork,) 
„ to a man, are anxious for the meaſure.” No other 
Executive Director ever had ſo rapid information. It is 
ſcarce poſſible that the rumour of Union could have 
reached thoſe parts of the kingdom, when the gentle» 
man takes upon himſelf to ſay, that remote and diſtant 
bodies of men were unanimouſly agreed to the meaſure. 
J am ſatisfied that at this hour, that the rumour has not 
reached the extremities of our iſtand. The gentlemen 
has ſpoken of his ititercourſe with, and information from 
thoſe. quarters of the country. The ſtatements of fa& 
has been already flatly contradicte d by a Catholio gentle - 
man, (Mr, BELLE w.) but who has given this learned gen- 
tlemen this excluſive information. There are many near 
me as deeply connected with the South, as he is. Than 
myſclf, no man can reſpe& and revere-the Catholics of 
that quarter more highly. But no meeting has been con- 
vened, no refolution has been paſſed. It is notorious that 
this meeting is the firſt which has been ſummoned. For 
my part, 1 deplore from my heart any reſtrictions under 
which that great maſs of Iriſhmen may labour. But I ds 
not think it confiſtent with the uniform wiſdom of the 
enlightened menof the Catholic body, to let in the load of 
Britiſh taxation, to ſurrender the independence of Iceland, 
and lay their Hhberties and commerce at the feet of the Bri- 
tiſh Adminiſtration for ver; on the wretched preſumption 
that they would not be more abuſed. The Catholics have 
every thing to expeR ſrom the augmentedliberality of their 
countrymen, equal and impartial juſtice, But in common 
with the Proteſtant, they will look with diſguſt at an inno- 
vation, which in the preſent ſtate of the two countries, 
woulddiminifh their rental, by depreffing our home- trade 3 
and woulddeſolate our country, at the future aggrandiſement 


of 


| 
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of Britain. I roſe merely to deliver a few words on the 
time this quaſtion is proponnded, and I hope that I may 
not be entirely unſuccesſul in bringing back this meeting 
to the only queſtion which is before us for our conſide ra- 
tion and deciſion, the danger and impropiety of at- 
tempting this innovation in _ TIC * eee 
of our e 


Mr. "ER Tz very ably proved the then don- 
ger and impropriety of agitating the queſtion of Union 
at ſuch a time as the preſent. Should the Adminiſtra- 
tion, however, propoſe a Union now, he had no doubt 
but it would be cartied- Fear, animoſity; a want of 
time to conſider cooly its conſequences, and forty thou- 
ſand Britiſh troops in Ireland would carry the meaſure. 
But in a little time the people would awake, as from 
a dream, and what conſequence would then follow, he 

trembled to think. For himſelf, he declared he oppoſed an 
Union, principally bacauſe he was convinced it would 
aocelerate a total ſeparation of the two countries. He 
diſſuaded the meeting from adopting. the motion of 
of fadjournment, becauſe it would give a handle for 
further miſrepreſentation to thoſe libellers who had al- 
ready dared to | miſrepreſent the motive and conduct 
of the Bar. It would give them an opportunity to ſay 
that the adjournment of the queſtion argued the ſenſe of 
the Bar to be for a Union. Thoſe auidcious libellers 
had already ventured to miſrepreſent in a public print the 
meeting of the Bar, as a military body, on Friday laſt; 
He could not believe the inſolent libeller was one of the 
body. But ſome perſon, within or without, had taken 
occaſion in ten minutes after that meeting was held, to 
carry to the Caſtle the falſehood, that the meeting broke 
up becauſe the good ſenſe of the Bar thought it not right 


in them to agitate in any manner the queſtion of an 
Union. 


3 
Union. He continued to argue, with great force and 
energy, upon the impropriety of the time choſen to bring 


this meaſure forward, and made many ſtrong and pointed 
obſervations, wen ſuited to the occaſion. 


Mr. Lyxcn, (a Catholic Barriſter) concurred in opi- 
nion with Mr. Bellew, and ſtated to his knowledge, the 
Catholics of Galway and other parts of Connaught were 
ſtrongly againſt the meaſure of an Union. 


Mr. Fx AN cis Donss now roſe, and ſaid, that after 
the long debate that had taken ploce, he would treſpaſs 
only a few minutes on the tine of the aſſembly. He 
faid that if any doubts had remained on his mind, the 
arguments he had juſt heard from his learned friend and 
colleague, would have removed them. He was there- 
fore decidedly for the refolution propoſed by the truly 
reſpectable Barriſter who opened the buſineſs of the 
meeting. By doing ſo, he did not mean to pledge him- 
ſelf on the great queſtion of an Union. He was, how- 
ever, free to confeſs, that ſo far as he had conſidered 
the ſubje&, he was of opinion that none would, or 
perhaps could be propoſed, that would, be advantageous 
to Ireland; but he might poſſibly find himſelf in the 
melancholy ſituation of conſidering it as | the leaſt of two 
evils. This could only ariſe from our own improper con- 
duct as a nation. He therefore truſted, that every 
Iriſhman of every deſcription, would ſee the neceſſity of 
healing meaſures; and that our own Legiſlature follow- 
ing up ſuch opinions, would enact ſuch laws in the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion, as would put an end to the queſtion for 
ever. He ſaid he was happy to hear the patriot'e ſenti- 
ments expreſſed by many eloquent ſpeakers who had 
proceeded him, By was alſo happy, to ſee the warm 

L approbation 
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approbation with which thoſe ſentiments were received, 
by nearly the whole of that aſſembly. He hoped the, 
ſame zeal would follow them to every place where their 
influence extended, and that at length all animoſities 
among ourſelyes, would yield before the great and defi- 
rable objects of conſtitutional freedom, and national 
proſperity. 

Mr. WznBtR ſaid, that he had come into that room 
determined not to take a part in the debate—it was a 
ſacrifice of a public, to a private feeling; but that the 
inſinuation which had more than once been made againſt 
gentlemen holding office—(he is a chairman of ſeſſions), 
had induced him, though reluctantly, to depart from 
that determination. He truſted he was above being in- 
fluenced by ſo paltry a motive. He was ſure he was 
above ſhrinking from the ſuſpicion of it. He conſidered 
the queſtion of adjournment, though that leaſt, if at 
all diſcuſſed, to be the only one then before the afſem- 
bly. That ſhould have his vote, and not on'the grounds 
of an evaſion of the original queſtion, which he only 
lamented, was not more fully and fairly before them. 


For his part he was not one of thoſe who thought 
the Bar as a body, however reſpectable, were at all 
called on to decide on, or diſcuſs the queſtion z nor did 
he think it one on which they were likely to have much 
weight. The gentlemen who thought otherwiſe, 
urged that diſcuſſion, had avowed their purpoſe to be, 
to influence and lead the public mind on the ſubject. If 
they were to have that effect, it ſhould at leaſt be on 
mature and diſpaſſionate deliberation. The learned gen- 
tleman who had propoſed the original reſolution, had 
obje cted to the conduct of Government as precipitate, in 


givin; 
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giving the public mind only the interval of from Ofo- 
ber to the meeting of Parliament, to conſider the ſub- 
jet. Other gentlemen, who had not thought proper 
to. emulate that dignified moderation of his truly refpec- 
table friend, had inveighed, and in proper terms, 
againſt this conduct as indecent. Would thoſe gentle - 
men now come forward, and urge the aſſembly to de- 
eide, in one; night, upon one heated, declamatory de- 
bate, a queſtion, which they reviled the government for 
not giving years to conſider. If they would undertake 
to legiſlate for the public mind, at leaſt they ſhould 
aſſume the appearance of deliberation, and ſacrifice 


ſomewhat 'of their zeal to their conſiſtency. 
* ; - | : M £ 


Much had been ſaid in ſupport of the original reſolu- 
tion, reſpe&ing the inaptneſs of the time to diſcuſſion 
or deliberation, and the conſequent impropriety of ſtir- 
ring ſo momentous a queſtion at ſuch a juncture; and a 
learned gentleman (Mr. Plunket) with his uſual talents, 
Had forcibly impreſſed that objection. He had aſked, 
and triumphantly, whether a people, one half of whom 
were ſuffering under puniſhment, aud the other under 
outrages and perſecutions, were in a ſtate of mind to 
deliberate calmly on a great political ſubjea. For his 
part he did not think that the active citizens who con- 
ſtituted the firſt deſcription, were then, or at any time 
before, in the deliberate habit of mind required by his 
learned friend; neither did he think them likely, at any 
future time, to be found in that ſtate of philoſophic 
compoſure, which his learned friend ſeemed ſo ſanguine 
to expect. It was not ſo with the wretched victims of 
their ferocious wickedneſs. To thoſe who remained of 
them, the preſent moment was perhaps the fitteſt for 
deliberation, which had ever or could occur to them 


in their lives. | 
| Vi th After 
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After the firſt paroxyſms of grief or diſtreſs, the 
mind is in its moſt deliberative ſtate. Calamity purifies 
the underſtanding, and corrects the heart. It ſoftens 
down the guſts of paſſion, and diſpels the miſts of preju- 
dice. At what time then can men be ſo qualified to re- 
"fie, or ſo forcibly called to a juſt view of their intereſts ? 
| He did believe they were capable of conſidering thoſe 
intereſts calmly aud diſpaſſionately; but if they were not, 
he was ſure they were not likely to be aſſiſted by the 
example of this aſſembly, in which calmneſs i is clamour- 
ed for, and deliberation declaimed on. 


The Chairman then put the queſtion, and a diviſion 
took place :— 


Ayes, for the Adjournment, 32 
Noes, 166 

On which the following Reſolutions were put and 
carried: 

At a moſt numerous meeting of the Ix isn Bar, con- 
vened by public notice, on Sunday the gth of December, 
1798, at the Courts, and from thence adjourned to the 
Exhibition-room, William-ſtreet, the following Reſo- 
lutions were agreed to: 

AMBROSE SMITH, Eſq. Father, in the Chair. 

Reſolved, That the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union of 
« this kingdom and Great Britain, is an innovation which it 
& would be highly dangerous and improper to propyſe at the 
4 preſent juncture of the country.“ 

It was then refolved, That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, and that W. SAURIN, Eſq. do take the ſame.” 

Reſolved. That the thanks of this meeting be preſented 
to our worthy Father, AMBROSE SMT N, Eſq. for his very 
proper cendudl i in the Chair. 


Reſolye d, That the foregoing Reſolutions be publ ſped. 
| Signed by order, 
WX. RIDGEWAY, SECRETARY. 


PROTEST. 


The underſigned Members of the Intsn Ban, hav- 
ing attended at a meeting of that body on Sunday the 
9th inſtant, at which meeting it was propoſed by Mir. 

SAukix, to come to the following Reſolution:.— 


« Reſolved, That the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union of 
& this kingdom and Great Britain, is an innovatian which it 


& would be highly dangerous and improper to propoſe at the 
ec preſent Oy of the country.” 


And the propoſed Reſolution having appeared highly 
objectionable, as well as unſeaſonable ; to the underſign- 
ed, the queſtion of adjournment for one month was mov- 
ed, which latter motion was negatived by a large majo- 
Tity, and the orignal Reſolution put and carried. The 
underſigned think it incumbent upon them to lay before 
the public the reaſons which have induced them to diſſent 

from ſo great a number of their brethren. 


'Firſt, Becauſe the original Reſolution could not be 
adopted without betraying the Bar into a precipitate diſ- 
approbation of a meaſure, the term of which were un- 
known, and of which conſequently either approbation or 
diſapprobation muſt be premature, and could have no 
other tendency than by a haſty cenſure to prevent the 
diſcuſſion of a great and important queſtion, in whichthe 
conſtitutional, landed and commercial intereſts of this 
kingdom, as well as the ſafety of the empire, were ma- 
terially involved; 3 che U adjournment 

evidently 
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evidently tended to mature the queſtion in the mind both 
of the Bar and of the public, * to promote calm and 
deliberate diſcuſſion. | 


_ + Secondly, Becauſe in reſolving that the meaſure of a 
Legiſlative Union of this kingdom and Great Britain is 
an innovation, it appears to the underſigned that it was 
intended virtually to decide againſt, the principle of any 


A 


Union, however fair, liberal juſt, and wiſe ; ſuch Union 
might be in its terms and proviſions , inaſmuch as altho? 


| change or alteration may be introduced into any ſyſtem, 


not only conſiſtently with, but in furtherance of the 
ends and eſſential principles of ſuch ſyſtem; yet the term 
innovation is always conſidered, and univerſally accepted 
as the introduction of ſomething in its nature, foreign 
from, and diſcordant with that previous ſyſtem or oon- 
ſtitution of things upon which it is intruded, and tending 
to the ſubverſion and deſtruction of its eſſential principles; 
and therefore alſo it appears to the underſigned, that 
the firſt branch of the Reſolution carried, inſinuates a 


poſition which the latter branch of that Reſolution 
evades 


Thirdly, Becauſe the chief grounds on which the 
original Reſolution was attempted to be ſupported, 
namely, that the ſtate of things in Ireland, and the agi- 
tation of the public mind, render it dangerous and im- 
proper to introduce or debate the queſtion of Union at 
preſent, appear to the underſigned to fail, inaſmuch as 
it does not ſeem to them that the preſent political orga- 
nization of this country has been found to be productive 


| or ſo much tranquillity or happineſs,” as to induce a 


friend 


friend to Ireland to ſhrink at this particular time, from 
all idea of alteration; and alſo, becauſe if any agitation 
has taken place in the public mind, it has evidently been 
occaſioned by attempts to diſſolve the connection which 
ſabſiſts between this country and Great Britain, which 
attempts, long previouſly projected, having been lately 
made; and the deſign being by no means relinquiſhed, 
the underſigned conceive, that if a ſtrengthening of that 
connection, be deſirable' as oppoſing an obſtacle to the 
ſucceſs of ſimilar attempts in future z no more proper 
period than the preſent could be choſen for introducing 
or diſcuſſing a meaſure which had this ſtrengthening of 


the connexion between the ſiſter countries far - its ob- 
ject. 


Fourthly, Becauſe it ſeems to the underſigned that the 
propoſed adjournment led to a calm deliberate diſcuſſion, 
without having any tendency to ſuppreſs the opinion of 
the Bar, upon the queſtion of an Union, and would, if 
adopted, have had the good effe& of preventing the Bar 
from committing themſelves upon a queſtion, upon which 
they are at preſent not ſufficiently informed. | 


Fifthly, Becauſe the underſigned do imagine, that on 
ſo complicated and extenſive a queſtion as that of an 
Union, (on the advantages. of ,which, ignorant as they 
are of the conditions on which it ſhall be propoſed, they 
expreſsly diſclaim pledging themſelves to any opinion), 
the public will be decided by a full and adequate diſcuſ- 


ſion 
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fon of its-intereſts, and will not be dictated to ũpon fuch 
a ſubject, by any deſcription of men, however reſpe&- 
able. —_ | | | | 


N B. Th names marked fir (*) are of Barriflers 
' who were not preſent at the 8 but who agree in 8 
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timent with the minority. 
a St. George Daly, R. G. Leſlie, - 
| I. Jameſon, Thomas Scott, 

*Wiltam Smith P. F. Henehy, 

pe Thomas Monſell, J. Keller, 
2 C. K. Garnett, Henry Brook, 

| *Tohn White Robert Torrens, 
| *William Johnſon, James Gerahty, 
| Archibald Redford, F. W. Forteſcue, 
| James M*Clelland, *Richard F. Sharkey, 
3 * William Turner, J. D. Clarke, 

Þ XK ſohn Schoales, Thomas Morgell, 
* I. Homan, Wm. Longficld, 
| *W. Norcott, J. W. Stokes, 
| *Thomas Vickers, - John Ball, Jun. 

Thomas Grady, Henry Cole, 


John Dwyer, Jun. 
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S 


„William Roper, 
| John Beresford, 4388 


